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would never see us,” she said. 


| 

The result of Jamie Winter’s suggestion was 
very exciting to the mother and daughter. Grizel 
spent many hours every day for some time after- 
wards, sometimes in Jamie’s company, sometimes 
alone, in a room downstairs which had been long 
unused, and which, for 
this last year, had been 
made into a kind of 
linen press, or “napery 
closet,” of which Grizel 
had the charge and kept 
the key. 

The only piece of fur- 
niture in it, except the 
shelves on which the 
linen was arranged, was 
a bed fixed into the wall, 
in a manner not unusual 
in Scotland, and closing 
up like a cupboard. 

Grizel’s devotion to 
her “napery” was now 
almost as much re- 
marked by the children 
as her great appetite, 
but they soon got used 
to the one as they had 
to the other, and listened 
to Leddy Polwarth’s 
talk about the darning 
of the linen without re- 
mark, except, that one 
wet day, Juliann was a 
little jealous not to be 
allowed to share Grizel’s 
work; and old Marga- 
ret thought it very bad 
for the bairn’s e’en, and 
shook her head and said 
that her leddyship would 
make Grizel a woman 
before her time. 

“Keep you to your 
spinnet, my bonnie doo,” 
said Margaret; “‘it sets 
a young leddy better 
than tv imake hersel’ 
into a napery-woman.” 

But I feel sure that 
old Margaret knew bet- 
ter than this, and was in reality, when she 
seemed to be blaming her mistress, doing the best 
she could to help her. 

Grizel had never been in higher spirits than she 
was at this time. She would make her appearance 


any troopers,” said her mother. 


“We could pass the very troopers and they 
“Oh, my Grizzy, please God there will not be 


Grizzy set out early, as soon as the servants 
had gone to bed, without any basket and witha 
face glowing with happiness and delight. The 
scratches were all healed by this time, excepting 
one little scar that remained. She had ac- 
quired a habit of putting up her finger to this 
mark with as great pleasure as if it had been an 





ornament—for such wounds are pleasant to re- 
| member. 

To tell the truth, however, Grizel’s fingers at 
that moment were not a very pretty sight. The 
| nails were worn to the quick, and the little rose 





The darkness, the drizzle, the heavy mist, made | 
the little maiden happy. She could have found | 
her way blindfolded through those familiar turn- | 
ings. She wanted no light to guide her along the | 
road or among the grass. She remembered, and | 
in her heart shuddered, yet triumphed in the rec- 
ollection of that moonlight night and its adven- | 
tures. How terrible it had seemed then! and yet | 
what was it better than a fool’s errand for the ty- | 
rant’s minions ? 

“And how safe we lay, daddie and me, and the | 





' blind mondiewarts all around!” she said to her- 
self. 
You would have supposed they had been shut 
up in a beautiful castle, on a luxurious couch, to 
| hear how Grizel sang songs to herself about the 


all flushed and heated, but sang up and down the | tips of the fingers were all seamed and scarred and | “safe, safe” shelter of the Polwarth vault among 


stairs as she came to dinner, with a voice like a 
bird. It was said in the house that though Mis- 
tress Juliann had a more beautiful voice, it was 
just a pleasure to hear Mistress Grizel about the 
house—“for it is her heart that sings,” the ser- 
vants said. 

The end of this mystery came one evening about 
the Christmas time, when the cold weather was at 
its height, and the nights were darkest and long- 
est, and all the countryside lay benumbed,—some- 
times wrapped in a white sheet of snow, sometimes 
black as the pall upon a bier. 

Grizel did not like the snow, though it made her 
brothers and sisters dance with pleasure. They 
never thought what a tell-tale it was, betraying 
the lightest and smallest steps, so that she was 
forced to wade painfully in the cart-ruts to con- 
ceal her nightly progress. 

When the thaw came, towards New Year’s Day, 
there was great lamentation in the house and vil- 
lage, for everything had been settled for a great 
curling match on the nearest loch, and the chil- 
dren delighted in the snow; but Grizel and her 
mother looked at each other with secret pleasure. 

A thaw, though the feeble folk are glad of it, is 
an ugly thing. Instead of the crisp white snow, 
to have a mass of miserable slush, black and thick 
and filthy, in which you sink to your ankles in 
the country roads; and every irregularity in the 
path made slippery and every ditch full, and the 
wet penetrating through every foot covering, cold- 
er than frost ever feels, how disagreeable it is! 


But Grizel clapped her hands softly when she | 


looked out in the early darkening, and saw a 
heavy dropping of still rain and damp mist ob- 
scuring the distance. 


penetrated with dark stains, as if of hard work. 

Leddy Polwarth stood at the door and watched 
| her little girl disappear in the night with a heart 
| that beat so loud she feared it would waken the 
house. Everything was still and silent, except 
the dropping from the trees and those mysterious 
stirs and jars which are always audible in the 
night when all other sounds are hushed, especially 
to the ears of those who are in great anxiety. 

The darkness closed around, so that Grizel’s lit- 
tle figure disappeared almost as soon as she had 
left her mother’s clasp. The lady stood in the 
slow, soft dropping of the rain, unconscious of it, 
| or that she had any body at all, except that loud, 

wild pulsation which threatened to betray all. 
Then she closed the door noiselessly and went to 
the napery-room, where everything seemed as us- 
ual, though a little fire had been burning that day 
| to air the linen, and the red peats were still glow- 
ing and diffusing their aromatic odor in the air. 

Leddy Polwarth could not rest. She went and 
| came noiselessly, occupying herself with the most 

trifling things; re-folding a set of napkins, count- 
| ing the embroidered sheets and coverlets, though, 
| like a good housewife, she knew the number of 
| them exactly and all their history, and which of 

them wanted a stitch in time to arrest the fraying. 
| And finally, when she had filled as much of the 

time as possible with these nothings, she went and 
| stood by the door, leaning her head, which throbbed 
| too, against the cold lintel, and waited in a sus- 
pense which made every moment seem an hour. 

Meanwhile, Grizel tripped lightly as a squirrel 
or a rabbit between the trees. These creatures 
were all shut up in their holes or burrows, and not 
‘a living thing was outside its cover except herself. 








| her ancestors’ coffins. The thought of having out- 
witted the troopers, and given them a fool’s er- 
rand, pleased her as success in hiding anywhere 
and eluding one’s pursuers delights a child. 

She ran over in her mind all the incidents of 
those terrible months, and laughed in her heart. 
It was fun to her, though it was life and death; 
for all these dangers and her own fatigues and 
trials, so much above her strength, had never 
quenched the natural buoyancy of her character. 

She found amusement in thinking of this, and 
in the excitement of her hairbreadth escapes. 
The trooper’s sword cutting into the bushes over 
her head, and Sandy’s dismay at the disappear- 
ance of the sheep’s head, were equally delightful 
to think of. Time could never hang heavy on any 
one’s hands who had so much to go over in imag- 
ination. She was almost sorry it was over, and 
yet so glad! 

When she opened the door of the vault, her fa- 
ther stood wrapped in his cloak, invisible till he 
put out his hand to her, which trembled a little, 
for Sir Patrick was weak with long confinement, 
and did not look at matters so cheerfully as did 
his little daughter. 

“Ts all safe ?” 

“O father! all’s ready for you, and my mother 
waiting at the door,” said Grizel, with a ripple of 
laughter in the words. And then he put his hand 
upon her shoulder and they came forth out of the 
dark vault into the black night. 


past imprisoned among the dead! His whole 
rame quivered with the sensation of that first 
br2ath of the free air. 

It was a mouthful of rain, rather than of air, 





But oh, what a difference to a man for months | 


you would have said, but it was sweet as the sum- 
mer morning to him. He had his sword in his 
right hand under his cloak, and with the other 
held his child by the arm, for at first his eyes, un- 
accustomed to the space, were of little use to him, 


}and his limbs quivered with stitfhess and long 


confinement. 

It was impossible, too, that his feet should be 
so light as Grizel’s, and this gave her some con- 
cern as they went along; but after awhile he re- 
covered the use of his half-paralyzed senses. 

Grizel was not so tri- 
umphant as she steered 
her father home A 
light in the manse as 
they passed, which she 
had not observed before, 
sent an arrow to her 
heart. It was a sick 
child that had been tak- 
en illin the night; but 
Grizel did not know that, 
nor indeed would it have 
mended matters; for if 
the minister had come 
out to seek succor, the 
sight. of Sir Patrick's 
tall figure stalking along 
in the gloom, would 
have been more readily 
recognized by him than 
by any other man. But 
happily that danger was 
avoided. 


het dvaniaf 


ihn 


And Grizel made her 
father stand aside and 
stand still when that 
shameless drunkard, 
Duncan Begg, of Tin- 
wald, went staggering 
by, shouting to himself 
a drinking chorus, and 
pausing to explain that 
it was the daft days, and 
a man could not always 
be master of himself, 
when he stumbled at the 
minister’s gate. 

Ilis voice as he ap- 
proached sounded doub- 
le in the darkness, and 
Grizel’s courage sunk at 
the idea of encountering 
perhaps a band of guis- 
ards,* or Christmas 
mummers, stretching 
across the road, to avoid contact with whom would 
have been impossible. 

“Your mother should make an example of that 
fellow. Woe’s me that I can do nothing myself,” 
said Sir Patrick, as they went on. 

“O father, I am so thankful to him that he did 
not see us!” Grizel said, feeling that her father 
was ungrateful; and indeed he was a severe man, 
and could not forgive a breach of morality. Such 
were the moving incidents of the way. 

It would be difficult to say how Leddy Polwarth 
knew when they were near. She had not been 
without her alarms. One of the servants had been, 
like the child at the manse, taken ill in the night, 
and stumbling forth in the dark to find some com- 
mon remedy in the kitchen, had, groping, lighted 
with startled hand upon the lady, and given a 
shriek which roused the household. 

They had appeared in their nightdresses bewil- 
dered, old Margaret peering down the well of the 
staircase, with her spectacles perched on her nose 
and her faculties all sharpened by curiosity. But 
Leddy Polwarth, though her heart was beating, 
made semblance of anger, and commanded them 
all to bed with an authority which no one knew 
better how to assume when need was, 

She was still excited and trembling from this 
alarm, though everything was once more hushed 
in the house, when something warned her that 
her husband and child were near. She opened 
the door without a word, and put out her hands, 
and drew in the fugitive, but never spoke till she 
had led him softly like a spirit through the dark 
passages to the napery-room. 

They had been separated for months, and they 
met now on the edge of every possible danger, not 
knowing what an hour might bring forth. They 
held each other close for a moment, scarcely dar- 








*Guisards (the Scotch form of “guisers’’). or mum- 
mers, are bands of masked vocalists who sing in the 
streets for money at the Christmas and New Year hol- 
idays. 
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ing even then to speak, but the warmth of the fire | 
which he had not seen for so long, and the bodily 


comfort to which he had been a stranger, soon re- | g 


stored Sir Patrick’s spirit. He ate, seated vecween 
them, and stretched out bis numb feet in the glow 
of the peats, and said that this must be heaven. 

“He took me from the fearful pit, and from | 
the miry clay,’ ” he said, quoting the Psalin in the | 
version familiar to Scotland. } 

“O my good man! it is because of coming out | 
of hell, that ye take this poor place for heaven,” | 
cried the lady, with tears. | 

“It behooves us to think better of the abode of 
our fathers,” said Sir Patrick. “Na, na, yon is no 
hell, where the dust of the righteous is laid. =i 
ye were a learned woman, Jean, 1 would tell ye 
ye were thinking of Hades, which was the place 
of the disembodied, according to classic authors 
that knew no Heaven. And there have been times 
when, if not fortified by better thoughts, I would 
have imagined I saw beings about me that were 
not flesh and blood.” 

“Did ye see—ghosts, father ?” said Grizel, with 
cheeks suddenly blanched. 

“Whisht, bairn, and do not speak nonsense,” 
said Leddy Polwarth, but she too grew pale. 

“T saw a bit little person in the dead of the night, 
with feet that never sounded on the floor, and a 
bit countenance that was never discouraged. Will 
you guess who that was, Jean? that told me many 
a merry jest and all the news of the house, and 
kept my heart light in the charnel house, nor ever | 
showed a sign of fear, nor thought of ghost or | 
boule till this night’”—— | 


“Ah, that was my Grizzy, my helpful bairn! | 





| 





Look at her little hands that were so white and | 
bonnie —that is all for you, Patrick, like the 
rest.” 


Grizel put her hands resolutely behind her back. 

“It was nothing, it was just for fun,” she said. 
“Jamie Winter did more than me, and he is but 
your hired man, and not daughter to Sir Patrick 
flume.” 

“She is a proud monkey, too,” said the fugitive, 
with a burst of somewhat feeble laughter, which | 
frightened his watchers. 

What if old Margaret, with her keen ears, should 
hear, or litthke Robbie wake and rouse the house ? 
It was hard to check the joy of the reunion, but 
yet the time of ease and safety was not come. | 

The parents talked in whispers of all that had 
been done, and was to do, of friends in prison, 
and of “the tyrant’s” proceedings against one and 
another, and of bloody Lauderdale, and his hire- 
ling tribunal, and of escaping to Holland if better 
could not be —“though I would fain, fain bide for 
the sake of the bairns and their heritage,” Sir Pat- | 








rick said. 

“Oh, what is siller or land, in comparison to 
said the leddy with tears. “The bairns 
while we have health and 


peace ?” 
} 


shouldna starve 
hands.” 

While they were discussing these things, Grizel 
was busy with her preparations, which were of the 
most singular description. 

The continued search made through the houses 
of the disaffected, as they were called, was such 
that even the napery-room with its recessed bed, 


was not safe. The floor beneath this bed had 
been mined, and a large, square hole made, large 
enough to contain a box covered over with the 


planking, with openings like the cracks in the 
the hiding-place 
prepared for the fugitive, the digging of which, 


planks for air. This was new 
performed with her very hands, had deprived 
Grizel’s little fingers of their beauty. 

It was paradise to Sir Patrick after the vault, 
but Leddy Polwarth could do nothing but weep as 
her husband, the master of the house, stretched 
himself in his hole. 

“Tam not hard to please in the way of breath- 
ing,” he said, “but you will allow, Grizzy, there 
is little enough of it here.” 

“But this is only for the day, daddie. At night 
ye will be free, and oh, the merry nights we will 
have!” said Grizzy. 

“At night I will be at large like a prince,” he 
said, with a smile. “Come, wife, I will have no 
weeping. Fire, and good meat, and sweet com- 
pany—what more could a man want if he were a 





king ? 
Hlow still the house was, when the mother and 
daughter stole up stairs in the dead of night! 
Was it too still, artiticially quiet, as a place may 
be when spies are about?) They did not venture | 
| 





to carry a light, but Leddy Polwarth, stealing up 
the spiral stairs, though they were as dark as the 
night, seemed to feel lurking figures about, and | 
hear a suppressed breath, as if some one lay watch- | 
ing in the dark doorways of the closed rooms. 

She had thought she was as anxious as it was 
possible to be before, but the danger was not pres- 
ent with her as now. She seemed to walk amidst | 
ranks of possible traitors, for she was unable to| 
do her good servants justice in the tumult and 
terror of her mind. 

But as for Grizel, she flew noiseless from step 
to step, scarcely able to keep from singing for joy. 
No more church-yard expeditions, no more ter- 
rors of the night, but only an exercise of all her 
bright young wits, to keep him in safety and com- | 
fort. He should live like a prince, she said to 
herself, and if the troopers came, what then? The 
keenest eye would never find out that device. O 


clever Jamie Winter! cleverer than Grizel, who 
could not forgive herself for not thinking of it first. 
Grizel saw no drawback to the safety and com- 
fort of the arrangement. 





| downhearted, and told Asa Fales, who happened 


| than a hoar-frost.” 


| each with a shawl over her head and her knitting- 


But, alas, other dangers than those of spies and 
troopers, dangers which all their wits could not 
guard against, were near. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


APRIL. 


April! Sweet spirit musical with showers, 
And clad in airy rainbows, dews and mist; 
Enthroned in clouds of purple amethyst, 
And haunted with the odors of Spring hours, 
Mild as the quiet breath of new-born flowers, 
See how the lakes in crystal silence list 
‘To hear the rain, by spirit breezes kissed 
Like silver dews from buds in heavenly bowers, 
A tinge of green lights up the meadows mild, 
And now and then upon the air is heard 
The liquid note of some glad-hearted bird, 
Or gurgie cool of running waters wild, 
Dumb were the heart of man that would not sing 
When such a hope fills every earthly thing. 
E. W. 8. 
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For the Companion. 


THE NEWS FROM PETERSHAM. 

Mrs. Peak had been to Petersham herself, to 
spend Thanksgiving with her niece, and brought 
the first account of old Mr. Johnson’s illness. 

Mrs. Jesse Johnson, his daughter-in-law, had 
come in for a few minutes Thursday afternoon, 
and had said it was the first time since she could 
remember that the old gentleman had not been in 
his seat in church on Thanksgiving Day. And 
they all felt as if it were a great break. 

“He would insist upon setting at the table,” 
said Mrs. Jesse, “‘but he looked too feeble to be 
out of his bed. These bad colds take hold of a 
man of his years” 

After the visitor had gone Mrs. Peak and her 
niece Martha had talked a good deal about the 
changes in the family which would be sure to 
come when Mr. Johnson died. 

“T know that Jesse’s folks are depending upon 
getting a lift,” said Martha. ‘Mis’ Jesse has 
hinted as much to me more than once, for she 
says Jesse’s got more than he can carry in his 
business, and everything would be easy if he only 
had a little more capital. Truth is, I have an 
idea that he’s teased a good share away from his 
father now, and the old gentleman isn’t so ready 
as he used to be to further his projects. And 
there’s William, his other son, I know it to be a 
fact that he is intending’ to go out West when his 
father’s taken away. He has had a notion of it 
for a good while; his wife’s sister’s folks are all 
out there and doing well.” 

“They’ll be very much missed as a family,” said 
Mrs. Peak; “how Petersham has changed from 
what it was when I was a girl!” 

When she went home the next day she was quite 





to be at the depot when the train came in and of- 
fered to carry her home, that old Mr. Daniel 
Johnson was breaking up—at least, so his family 
seemed to think. 

Asa Fales was deeply concerned; the two vil- 
lages were only a few miles apart, and he had 
been a Petersham boy. It was old Mr. Johnson 
to whom he owed his rise in the world, and he re- 
membered that he might never have owned his 
flourishing country store, if it had not been for 
this kind friend’s assistance. 

Besides, he had been confident of Mr. John- 
son's support—if he should make up his mind to 
buy a large tract of woodland which would pay 
well for being cleared that very next winter. He 
was already indebted to him, however, and it 
would be a very different thing if he were the 
debtor of the eager heirs. 

So with all this in his mind he questioned Mrs. 
Peak anxiously, and they concluded that Mr. 
Johnson’s end was not far distant. 

“Of course he made a great effort to get to the 
table on account of its being Thanksgiving,” said 
Asa, sorrowfully, “but I’m afraid he’ll give right 
up now. I'd ride right over to see,him to-morrow, 
but I can’t get away. ’Tis right in my busy time; 
I’m buying up a great deal of wood this fall, and 
some of ’em are bringing it in now on wheels in- 
stead of waiting for snow.” 

“The snow does keep off late this year,” said 
Mrs. Peak. “Here it’s the first o’ December, and 
there’s only been one flurry that was hardly more 


They had reached the little gray house behind 
the lilac-bushes, where Mrs. Peak lived alone, and 
as she unlocked its side-door and went in, it seemed 
strangely cold and lonely. 

“IT must look about for a lively kitten,” she 
said to herself; “‘they’re a sight of company, and 
what trouble it gave would be no harm. I declare 
it makes me feel lonesome; all the folks I have 
always been used to knowing seem to be dying 
off. I always set a good deal by Daniel Johnson.” 

Two neighbors looked up the road a little later 


“] didn’t know what in the would I would do. 
There was all the folks coming; his sister and all 
the child’n, and my brother and his wife, and we 
three at home are middlin’ hearty—but there; we 
made out with the chicken-pie and a spare rib I 
put right in. Itso happened I had one that was 
thawed. An’ I took those cats and soused ’em 
well in a tub o° water, after I’d give ’em as good a 
beating as I knew how. And after a while they 
stole in half froze, and set by the stove meek as 
Moses with their paws tucked underneath ’em, and 
when I’d look at ’em they’d mew at me both to- 
gether ’thout making a sound. For allI was so 
worked up, I had to laugh.” 

They all laughed again at the cats, while Mrs. 
Peak acknowledged that she had just been think- 
ing of getting a kitten, but such accounts as this 
were discouraging,—and Mrs. West promptly of- 
fered her own virtuous pussies, which amused the 
little company very much. 

“You haven’t told us yet whether you heard 
anything over at Petersham,” said Mrs. Rogers, 
the other guest, at which Mrs. Peak’s face grew 
long. 

“T had a beautiful visit with Martha,” she an- 
swered, “but I’ve been feeling anxious to hear 
again from old Mr. Daniel Johnson. Jesse’s wife 
came in and said he seemed very feeble. He didn’t 
make no effort to get out to meetin’ Thanksgivin’ 
Day, and Martha said she’d noticed he looked 
pale and kind o’ wizened up two or three weeks 
ago.” 

“T suppose the cold weather pinched him up,” 
suggested Mrs. West. ‘Well, he'll be a great 
loss.” 

“T heard from him direct this morning,” contin- 
ued Mrs. Peak, mournfully. “I called to Jesse’s 
oldest boy as he went by, and he said his grand- 
*ther wasn’t any better. I asked if he was a-bed, 
and he said, ‘no.’ He’s got a sight 0’ resolution ; 
I shouldn’t wonder if he didn’t take his bed at 
all.” 

“IT don’t see how they’ll pay their minister the 
salary they give him now, when they lose Mr. 
Johnson,” said Mrs. Rogers. ‘He’s always ready 
to give, and he does what he can for his folks. I 
shouldn’t wonder if he hadn’t but a little property 
left, after all he’s had to do, and being out o’ busi- 
ness for some years now.” 

‘*He’s kept his money a-movin’,” observec. Mrs. 
West. “There aint no such business-man about 
here, but there’s been plenty o’ hands reached out 
to take what they could get. Well, ’tis all over 
now; he won’t last a great while if he’s as feeble 
as you say. His father went just the same way, 
only kept the house a week, and his bed the last 
day.” 

“TI should have gone right over to see him my- 
self yesterday,” said the hostess, “but it kept 
raining steady all day, same’s it did here, I sup- 
pose.” 

“They'll be likely to have his funeral from the 
meeting-house, won’t they ?” asked Mrs. Rogers, 
solemnly ; but nobody could answer her question. 

Next day being Sunday, and most of the con- 
gregation coming from the scattered farms, there 
was the usual exchange of greetings and inquiries 
for news. And in this way the sad story of Mr. 
Johnson’s last illness was spread far and wide be- 
fore night. And in passing from one to another, 
the report became every hour more serious. At 
last some one ventured to say, that judging from 
what she had just heard, the poor man could not 
now be living. And the listener felt justified in 
announcing that Mrs. Smith thought there was no 
doubt that he was dead. 

Late on Sunday night Mrs. West brought the 
news to Mrs. Peak. 

“He heard it from some one who stopped at 
Asa Fales’s. but there wern’t no particulars ;” and 
Mrs. Peak said one had no idea Mr. Johnson 
would go so soon. It was a great shock to her, as 
much as if she had not known of his illness. 

“Death is always sudden at the last,” said Mrs. 
West. “I suppose you will go over to the funer- 
al ?—it seems a pity you should have come home 
Saturday, don’t it ?” 

“T shall get ready to go by the first train,” an- 
swered the old lady, crying a little. “I declare I 
wish I’d gone there before I come away. It aint 
that I think of the expense of going to Petersham 
twice, for that’s nothing at such a time as this, 
but I can’t feel reconciled to not seeing him again. 
He was a most amiable Christian man,—there 
won’t be many dry eyes in Petersham the day he’s 
buried. I’ve known him ever since I’ve known 
anybody.” 

So by the earliest train next day Mrs. Peak 
went back to Petersham. Her countenance wore 
a solemn expression. She felt herself to be one of 
the chief mourners, though her place in the pro- 
cession would probably be not far from the least 





than this through their kitchen windows, and 
seeing a light in Mrs. Peak’s kitchen also, said to 
themselves that she might be lonely that evening 
without anybody to speak to, and they would step 
over and hear the news. They met at the door, 


afflicted end. 

As she stepped down from the car, she pulled a 
very long face, and was surprised to see no signs 
of the calamity which had befallen the village. 
She meditated upon the way the world moves on 





work in her hands,—and were welcomed most 
heartily. 

Mrs. West, who was very fond of talking, began 
at once to describe her experiences Thanksgiving 
morning, when she found that the cats had stolen 
into the pantry during the night, and mangled the 
turkey so that it was only fit to be thrown away. 


/It was too late to get another, except a rack of | pared for her aunt’s appearance. She was used 


| bones fit only for a lantern, that had been left at 
| Fales’s store. 





though its best men die—and took her way, to 
save time, through the back streets to her niece 
Martha’s. 

“Well, Martha,” she said, sadly, “I’m sure I 
| didn’t think I should be back again so soon when 
| I left you. When do they bury ?” 

“Who?” asked Martha, much amazed. She 
was busy washing, and was not in the least pre- 


| to making careful arrangements when she ex- 
| pected guests—being, as her friends said, very set 


in her ways—and if there was anything she dis- 
liked it was a lack of ceremony, even from her 
nearest relatives. 

“T haven’t heard of any death,” she assured her 
aunt, who was apparently much perplexed. 
“Somebody told the Wests last night that Mr. 
Dan’el Johnson had passed away, and Mis’ West 
came right out to tell me,” she explained at last. 
Martha began to laugh. “He was out to meet- 
ing last night as sure as the world,” she said. 
‘He’s had a bad cold—you know he’s always been 
subject to fall colds—but he’s about again. I 
heard Jesse’s wife fussin’ at him about doin’ up 
his throat when we were comin’ out o’ the meet- 
in’-house last night.” 

“She was dreadful down-hearted about him, I’m 
sure, when she come in Thanksgiving night,” 
ventured Mrs. Peak in self-defence. 

“Now, Aunt Peak,” said Martha, “haven’t you 
seen enough of Lydia Johnson by this time to 
know that she always thinks everything and 
everybody is going to rack and ruin? She was 
cheerful about the old gentleman to what she is 
sometimes. To be sure we all know he’s getting 
along in years.” 

“Seems to me I do rec’lect she is apt to look on 
the dark side,” reflected Mrs. Peak. “But now, 
Marthy, don’t speak to any one of what my er- 
rand was in coming over. I’ve got a little shop- 
ping any way that I forgot last week, and folks 
will think we’re dreadful hungry for news over 
our way.” 

“Tt does look like it,” chuckled Martha. “But 
do stop to dinner, aunt, now you’re over—it’s 
coming winter and you may not get started 
again. "Tis a pity there aint something else for 
you to go to—I s’pose you’ve heard that story 
about the old ladies that set out for a funeral and 
found they’d missed the day, and asked the folks 
if they didn’t know of a funeral they could go to?” 
‘“Marthy,” said her Aunt Peak, “I should think 
you had no feelin’s. It wasn’t my fault as I know 
of that the story got about. I did speak of it to 
one or two that his son’s wife appeared concerned 
—and when word come that he was gone I only 
thought she had good reason to be anxious; and 
he was an old friend, and a leader in church in- 
terests, and I thought, natural enough, I’d come 
right over.” 

‘Don’t take it hard of me, joking with you,” 
said Martha, “but it is kind of amusing when you 
come to look at it and see how stories get made 
up and set going out of nothing. Every one of 
’em thinks they tell the truth, and first thing you 
know there’s a lie travelling about fast as light- 
ning,” and she turned to her neglected washing, 
as if no time must be lost. 

“T can’t get back before two. I’m sorry I hap- 
pened to trouble you on an inconvenient day, I’m 
sure,” said Mrs. Peak, humbly. “I'll step down 
the street for awhile and do a few errands, and you 
mustn’t let me put you out. Just a cup of tea 
and a taste of bread and butter’ll be all I ask for,” 
and Martha nodded and told her aunt not to 
worry, and to have as good a time as she could. 

The old lady’s pride had met with a sad down- 
fall—she did not know how to face the people at 
home. But luckily she was saved the first ac- 
knowledgment, as Asa Fales had reached Peter- 
sham before her and had found Mr. Daniel John- 
son briskly at work by the garden trellis covering 
his grape-vines. 

He had prudently avoided any reference to the 
next world, and, indeed, had learned the falseness 
of the story from a Petersham man whom he had 
met on the road. So he entered at once upon the 
project of buying the pine woods between Gay- 
town and Hollis, and found to his great satisfac- 
tion that his old friend would be glad to join him 
if the affair could be well arranged. 

Mrs. Peak herself met Mr. Johnson, and could 
hardly look him in the face when she asked for 
his health. And when the neighbors came in one 
after another that evening after she was again 
comfortably established at home, she said, “You 
may laugh at me all you have a mind to, but—1 
don’t mean te need another lesson like this—I 
think it’s a good deal better to mind what we’ve 
got to do instead of livin’ on what folks have got 
to say; but it’s hard to teach an old dog new 
tricks, and I suppose I shall always like to hear 
what news there is a-goin’.” S. O. JEwETT. 


—  —~~+o-—___—__—- 


CARLYLE’S FATHER. 


Thomas Carlyle’s father was one of five broth- 
ers, all of whom are described by a neighbor as 
“pithy, bitter-speaking bodies, and awfu’ fechters” 
[fighters]. James, the father of Thomas, was 
notable for his intellectual and moral force. In 
many ways his character was akin to that of his 
illustrious son. 

“A curious bodie; he beat this warld,” said an 
old lady, who knew him well. “A spirited bodie; 
he would sit on no man’s coat-tails. And sic sto- 
ries he could tell! Sic sayings, too! Sic names 
he would give to things and folk! Sic words he 
had as were never heard before! He was a very 
strict old bodie, and could bide no contradiction.” 

Those familiar with Carlyle’s books will recog- 
nize in this description of the father the source, not 
only of the son’s self-assertive, contentious tem- 
perament, but also of his pungent sayings and pe- 
culiar expressions. 

“T have often wondered,” said Edward Irving, 
the eloquent preacher, to the son, after listening 
to the father’s talk, “where you acquired that pe- 





culiar, original and forcible manner of expressing 
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your ideas. 
itance from your father.” 

Carlyle’s hatred of shams was also an inheri- 
tance from his father, who carried it so far as to 
refuse to have the doors and walls of his house 
painted. 

One of his children was about to be married, 


and the young folk pressed their father to let the 


house, in view of the wedding, be adorned with a 
coating of paint. He refused, but the children 
gave the painters orders to begin their work, hop- 
ing to bring the father over to their views. 

They were, however, disappointed. The old man 
met the painters at the door, and commanded 
them to go away. 


@ 
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For the Companion. 


A PINEAPPLE THIEF. 

“Dar’s sumpin’ bin shuckin’ out de pines again, 
sah!”’ 

“Whereabouts?” I asked. 

“Ober in de furder plat, sah, de one we clar’d up dis 
las’ plantin’. Dar’s mo’ dan a dozen 
shucked, sah.” 

Such was Daniel Webster’s report at sunrise one 
morning, a few weeks ago; and it gave me not a little 
vexation, for the repeated depredations, of which this 
last was the most serious, threatened failure to an ex- 
periment in Florida fruit-culture in which I had em- 
barked, and from which I had hoped much. 

My experiment was a pineapple-farm, or “pinery,” 
as the people here call such a plantation. In this en- 
terprise I had invested my means—what was left of it 


head clean 








after an attempt at wheat-raising in Dakota and another 
at stock-farming in Wyoming. The business of rais- 
ing pineapples in Florida is a recent enterprise, al- 
though some Cubans have cultivated them on many of 
the numerous ‘keys’ about Key West for fifteen or 
twenty years past. On the mainland, however, the 
first attempts were made not more than four or five 
years ago at Tampa, on the Gulf coast, and on Indian 
River. 

I bought my land in the latter region. Pineapples 
raised here are shipped by steamer up to Jacksonville, 
and thence north. The soil on Indian River is light 
and fine, but sandy, and, when cleared, costs from ten 
to fifty dollars per acre, according to location. It 
costs from thirty to forty dollars per acre to clear the 
land of the forest and scrub; and the pineapple slips 
for setting cost almost a hundred dollars per acre. 

At present negro laborers can be hired for twenty 
dollars a month and board; for a white laborer one 
must pay five or ten dollars more. It will be seen that 
to start a pinery of no more than five acres requires at 
least a thousand dollars. 

In my own case I contrived to lessen my expenses at 
the start by taking land at a considerable distance from 
the river, and doing much of the clearing with my own 
hands. The cost of slips, however, is at present 
high, owing to the increased demand for them within 
the last two years. 

During last year (1883) not less than six or seven 
hundred thousand young plants were set in Florida; 
and I hear that fully a million pineapples were raised, 
worth, on an average, ten dollars per hundred to the 
producer. Such a crop as this in the very infancy of 
the business, shows what will be done here some years 
hence. 

Having obtained a title to my new tract of land, I 
moved upon it, built a log-and-pole cabin and went to 
clearing the land. This was three years ago. I had no 
family; and during the first year I lived alone, rarely 
seeing a human being, and boarding myself. My land, 
although dry, bordered on aswamp of unknown ex- 
tent to the westward, in the midst of which was a lake 
of many thousand acres. 

During some seasons there was much water here; 
but during the hottest months it dried away percepti- 
bly, and left the entire surface a waving green sea of 
reeds. Out bere I used to hear the unmusical voices 
of the alligators at night; :nd occasionally the scream 
of a panther came from the dark swamp. 

During the first season I thoroughly cleared and 
grubbed up six acres of ground and set three acres in 
young plants. Some farmers here set out as many 
as ten thousand slips to the acre. I putin but seven 
thousand to an acre, and that, I think, makes them 
close enough together. 

There are, as perhaps readers know, several varieties 
of pineapples. I have on my farm at present four 
kinds: namely, the common reddish kind, such as are 
most frequently seen in the Northern markets, known 
here as “Black Spanish Pines;” I cultivate also the 
“Sugar-loaf,” which is a larger and better variety; but 
the Sugar-loaf is not equal to that large and luscious 
kind which, with us here, goes by the name of the 
“Egyptian Queen.” 

These latter—for me—are the best of all, though I 
have a thousand plants of that mammoth variety called 
the “Trinidad,” which sometimes grows apples weigh- 
ing twenty-five or thirty pounds. The ordinary weight 
of the Black Spanish and Sugar-loaf apples is from 
three to five pounds. The Egyptian Queens run, 
on average ground, from five to six pounds each; but 
give them rich ground and plenty of room and they 
will go up to twelve and even eighteen nounds—great 
yellow, fragrant, juicy, luscious beauties. Ti is worth 
a hard day’s work to sit down at sunset and cut into 
one of those great, fully-ripe “Queens.” 

As yet the slips of this variety are difficult to ob- 
tain, and I have been able to set only one-half acre. 
But it isa choice bit of ground, and the pines thrive 
upon it. My crop from it is worth as much as twen‘ ’- 
five dollars per hundred, when crdinary fruit goes ‘or 
five dollars. 

Most of the plants blossom during February and 
March, and the greater part of the fruit is ready dur- 
ing June and July. But the pineapple is not strictly 
limited to any one season. A certain number of plants 
are always coming forth in blossom, and fruit may be 
ripening during every month of the year. 

During my second year in the business I hired Abra- 
ham Lincoln Crane, a young gentleman of color, to 
assist me in my labor of clearing and weeding. For 
the sum of eighteen dollars a month and board, this 
Florida-born darkey contracted to work for me by the 
season; but at the end of the first fortnight, finding 
him hopelessly “idle and disorderly,” I was glad to 





get rid of him, and engage in hjs place one Daniel 





I have discovered that it is an inher- | Webster Fisher, another sable citizen who, while by 


no means a paragon, is so great an improvement on 
Abraham Lincoln that I have kept him ever since. 

It was his morning report from my plat of Egyptian 
Queens, conveying the unpleasant tidings of another 
robbery, which I mentioned at the beginning of this 
sketch. For this was not the first loss that I had met 
with in that quarter. I had been aware for a week or 
more that some of my best “pines” were being picked 
off. 

The theft puzzled me all the more because I had not 
too great confidence in the honesty of Daniel Webster 
himself. In this case my suspicions did him injustice, 
however; Daniel was not the guilty_one. 

It was hard to get a trace of the thief. We had no 
neighbors (unless some vagrants might be living in the 
swamp) within five or six miles; yet at several places 
in the field I had detected the faint imprint of a large 
foot—a track which might have been made by a ne- 
gro’s wide, thick boot, although I could see nothing 
of the heel mark. 

I could even have fancied it to be the moccasin-track 
of some old Seminole chief, still hidden away in the 
fens and forced at times to forage for a living. 

Thus far not more than three or four pineapples had 
been taken in a night, but they were always the very 
best, ripest ones, as if the marauder were gifted with 
an acute sense of taste or of smell. Often, too, they 
were selected from opposite sides of the plat. I had 
thought of setting a trap, or a spring gun; but the sus- 
picion that it might be a human thief had thus far dis- 
suaded me from so doing. 

Now that Dan reported “mo’n a dozen” missing, I 
determined to take energetic steps to stop these raids 
on my crop; and the following night I watched until 
two o’clock in the morning. 








tracks were large and long, but none of them were dis- 
tinct enough to enable us to identify them. I sus- 
pected now that the thief was some person who dwelt 
beyond the lake, and who, on being pursued, had run 
out here and taken to his canoe. 

Ventress could not remain with us, and returned 
home, taking his hound with him; but now that we 
had trailed the rogue, I concluded to try watching for 
him again. On the second night I was startled out of 
a drowse into which I had fallen, after midnight, by 
hearing a noise close at hand. 

I seized my gun and strained my eyes to make out 
what it was—for I had a vivid impression that some- 
thing was close by—and caught sight of an object 
which certainly did look taller than a man, and which 
stood, swaying from side to side in a most singular 
manner. 

My blood ran cold. Was that a man, or what was 
it? Unless I was deceived by my eyes, in the gloom, 
he had both arms full of pineapples! 

“Hello!” I called out. 

There was no answer. Trembling in spite of my- 
self, I raised the gun, cocked it and pulle¢ the trigger. 
But the gun only snapped ; the damp air had got to my 
priming, perhaps. It was a percussion-cap gun. With 
the crack of the cap, the object started forward, but 
stopped after a step or two and seemed to turn its head 
for another look; then it went on. 

I lay there and heard it go away through the swamp; 
and so still was the night air that I heard it enter the 
lake, a long distance away, either swimming or using 
its oars. 

I must say that I went back to my cabin with the 
most uncanny sensation creeping over my flesh that I 
had ever experienced. I said nothing to Dan, how- 
ever. 
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The night was dark and still, but for the wild notes | 


from the swamp. My vigil was a most lonely one and 
proved quite fruitless. I neither saw nor heard any- 
thing in the vicinity of the field. 

The next night I posted Dan as sentinel, and armed 
him with my shot-gun well charged with buck-shot. I 
observed, on leaving him to go back to my cabin, that 
he was rather timid and seemed to have little inclina- 
tion for the service, and in fact, I left him in orde: to 
test him quite as much as in the hope of any pract’cal 
good from such a guard. 

About midnight Dan came running to the cabin and 
waked me by a tremendous rapping on the door. 

“For de Law’s sake!” were his first words, ‘‘dar’s 
aman allin black and mo’n ten foot tall ober in de 
plat, sab ~ 

“Tid s su shoot him?” I exclaimed. 

“No, sah; ’deed I could not fetch myself to do dat 
no how!” Dan’s teeth were chattering, and he crept 
past me in at the door. 

I took the gun and went over to the field, alone, bu? 
discovered nothing. I was now more than ever ss8- 
picious of Dan himself. But I told him next morning 
that he might go out to the river and, if possible, bor- 
row a hound of a man named Ventress, who lived there 
and who hunted frequently. After he had gone I 
looked for tracks again, but found only the same dim 
traces of foot-prints as before. 

Towards night Dan came back, and Ventress came 
with him, leading his hound by astrap. After supper 
all three of us stationed ourselves among some alders 
upon ihe east side of the plat and tied up the hound, to 
keep him from running about. 

It was dull business. We lay there quietly until 
past midnight, and men and dog all fell asleep at last. 
But at length the hound sprang up and growled. Arous- 
ing from our slumbers we listened, and heard a rustling 
noise out in the pinery. Ventress at once let loose his 
hound, which dashed off, barking vigorously. 

The night was somewhat cloudy; it was too dark to 
see much. But fromthe sounds we knew that a hot 
chase of some one, or of something, was in progress. 
The hound ran to the swamp and entering it, seemed 
to go across to the lake beyond. Not caring to trust 
our own legs among the alligators there by night, we 
did not follow, and the dog came back, after a time. 

When daylight returned, we examined the trail and 


followed the tracks through the swamp to where the | come overgrown with reeds. 
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Next night I devoted to getting a full amount of 
sleep; but the evening following I sallied forth again, 
alone; for Dan was of no use whatever. I changed 
my plan, for having gone out through the swamp to 
the lake, I contrived a hiding-place for myself near the 
point where the nocturnal visitor had entered the water. 

This evening proved clearer than the previous one; 
and I got into such a position that I could look out on 
the lake. And here I waited and watched—a dreary 
time—listening to the chorus of frogs, alligators and 
other swamp habitants. 

Towards twelve o’clock a mist rose and added to the 
obscurity over the lake; but soon afterwards a sudden 
cessation of the frog-peeps, directly in front, caused 
me to look more closely, and I discovered what seemed 
to be a black shadow off over the reeds, and heard, at 
the same moment, a swashing in the water. 

The dark object drew nearer. It seemed to walk in 
the water and to rise out of it to a height of three feet, 
at least, over the tops of the reeds. In a moment more 
it was close to the edge of the bushes—within twenty 
yards of where I lay. A strange sensation crept over 
me, but bracing my nerves, I took aim and fired. 

A harsh cry, accompanied by a great floundering in 
the water, followed the report of my gun. Succeeding 
this I heard a loud, distressed panting. Whatever the 
thing was, it lay out there, thirty or forty feet from the 
bank of brush; and I confess to having so little desire 
to secure my game, that I retraced my way through 
the dark swamp and went home to my cabin, deter- 
mined to wait for daylight before making further in- 
vestigations. 

Shortly after sunrise, Dan and I went over to the 
scene of my night’s hunting, and there we found—not 
a little to my surprise—an enormous bear, lying dead 
in the shoal water. 

Up to that time I had never heard of a bear in Flori- 
da; and Ventress assures me that they are rarely seen 
there. This one he estimated to weigh fully six hun- 
dred pounds. The tracks and the singular movements 
of the supposed thief were not now difficult to be ac- 
counted for. 

We had some little curiosity to know where the 
beast had lived, and we built a raft to search for her 
lair. This we discovered after some hours’ explora- 
tion. It was merely a log, the trunk of a large oak, 
which had stranded out in the shallow water and be- 
The root-end, which 


intruder seemed to have taken to the lake and either | must have been nearly, or quite, four feet in diameter, 


swam, or waded, through the reeds and water. ‘The 


was hollow, and inside the hole and floating alout it, 


| were the shanks and nose-leaves of many of my pine- 
| apples. 

| ‘This old bear was the first and thus far the only 
| poacher which has troubled my pinery. 
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MECHANICAL TOYS AND GAMES OF 
THE CHINESE YOUTH. 
By the Editor of the “Chinese American.” 


Kite-flying is a fashionable amusement among all 
classes, old and young, in China; especially is this the 
case in the spring-time, when there may be seen hun- 
dreds of men, youths and children eagerly engaged in 
this fascinating amusement. What wonderful kites 
are then to be seen dotting the sky in every direction, 
of every variety of color and form imaginable, many 
of them being of immense size and of costly build. 

Imagine a kite formed of bamboo splits and silk in 
the shape of a huge winged dragon, one hundred and 
twenty feet in length, and requiring the united efforts 
of one hundred strong boys to govern its flight! 

Up the huge cord vibrating with the quivering throes 
of this monster of the air, speed swiftly smaller kites, 
exact miniatures of their “king,” like goblin messen- 
gers hurrying upward to report the goings-on of earth- 
born mortals. I have upon one occasion witnessed 
such a sight, and shall not soon forget it. 

Some kites are covered with cotton cloth, some with 
cotton-paper, which is very strong, and the cheaper 
ones with common paper, which is, however, much 
stronger than that with which kites are covered in this 
country. 

Allare colored true to life. Some are shaped like 
angels, various in design; others represent men or 
birds; and there are many other designs too numerous 
to mention. Tiny kites, formed like butterflies, are 
sent winging their way up the strings, the first to 
reach “home” being greeted with many an exclama- 
tion of delight. 

To see kite-flying in all its glory, is to see it in the 
evening, when each kite is illuminated with many col- 
ored lights, which at intervals send out tiny balls of 
fire, stars, flags, streamers, etc., while the messengers 
gliding up the cords likewise carry lights. It is asight 
worth going a long distance to see. 

It is a common thing to see two strong boys with 
kites resembling eagles or other birds of prey, engaged 
in fighting them; that is, in so skilfully striking the 
opposing kite that one of the two is eventually disa- 
bled, and with many a swoop and flutter gradually 
sinks to the earth. 

Spinning tops is another source of amusement, espe- 
cially in the winter-time, when the waters of the rivers, 
Jakes and ponds are coated with ice. Have any of the 
readers of the Companion ever tried top-spinning on the 
ice? If not, try it. Two strokes of your whip will 
keep a top spinning longer on the ice than three times 
that number of strokes will on the floor or sidewalk. 

I very much doubt, however, if you will have such 
tops as are used in China by those who are able to 
purchase them. Imagine a large top three or four 
inches in diameter which, when lashed to a high speed, 
throws out little tops, one by one, to the number of a 





dozen or more, each one spinning as it comes forth, 
darting away from the parent top in all directions like 
little living creatures brought into existence by the 
wizard-like touch of your own hand! 

During the long winter evenings the complicated and 
curious puzzles constructed by the Chinese toy-mak- 
ers are a source of never-ending delight. In China 
there is no end to the variety of such puzzles, each 
particular one seeming to offer greater difficulties than 
that previously examined, so that the mind is spurred 
on to renewed effort, in solving their construction. 

Then there is checkers, or draughts, and chess. Did 
it ever occur to you that chess was of Asiatic origin, 
and that those finely-carved chessmen which you may 
have seen in a shop-window were the production of 
some patient and skillful Chinese worker in ivory? In 
all the world there are no men more expert in carv- 
ing and fashioning ivory into representations of living 
things, than are the Chinese. They are also great lov- 
ers of the game of chess, and many of them «re skillful 
players. 

Boat-building is another favorite amusement with 
the boys, and wonderful fleets of miniature water- 
craft are constructed by these juvenile mechanics. 

In the spring and summer when the weather is 
warm, great sport is derived from opposing factions of 
boys in battle array, armed with that never-failing in- 
strument of mock warfare, the water-gun. You are, 
perhaps, all aware of the manner of its construction. 
There is nothing, however, quite equal to a long bam- 
boo joint, whose smooth interior offers so little re- 
sistance to the piston, that its whole force acts directly 
upon the water. 

It therefore sends a tiny stream with astonishing 
force and accuracy, straight into the ranks of the ad- 
vancing foe, who quickly return the compliment, and 
immediately retreat to reload for the next onslaught. 

If some one asks, ‘What do the girls do?” 1 will 
say that they do about the same things that the girls of 
America do. The little ones play with their doll-ba 
bies; those a little larger play “keep house; while 
those still larger amuse themselves in various Ways ac- 
cording to their fancy. 

The Chinese boy is quite a different being. He is 
rather more inclined to precocity than the average 
American youth,and often exhibits wisdom and know!- 
edge beyond his years. 

IIe seems to be born with a knowledge of his mission 
in life; that is, he carly gives evidence of his superi- 
ority, in that he delights in constructing miniature 
ships of war or commerce, and machinery; but his es- 
pecial delight is in constructing towns, villages, and 
even cities of clay, moulded with the hands into al- 
most exact copies of the buildings, streets and canals 
of his native place, or such other pli 
have seen, all complete. 

It is related of one of these juvenile mechanics that 
he was busily engaged in constructing his miniature city 
upon a public highway in the northern part of the 
province of Canton, during the life-time of Confucius. 
The famous Chinese moral philosopher, with his band 
of disciples, happened to pass that way, during one of 
his missionary tours through the empire. It was his 
intention to instruct the inhabitants of Canton in the 
way of truth, and teach them the doetrines which to 
this day render China the most prosperous nation 
upon the earth. 


es as he may 
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The long procession came suddenly upon the, their missionary labors were more urgently re- 
busy city-builder, so intent upon the work that he quired nearer home. They therefore retraced their 
did not notice their approach. As he and his city , steps, leaving the young mechanic master of the 
occupied almost the whole highway, rather than | situation, and at liberty to finish his “beautiful 
destroy his creation the procession halted, and | city” at his leisure. A privilege which he doubt- 
those in advance requested him to remove his | less improved to the best of his ability, and to 
toys if he did not wish them destroyed, and to allow | which I think you will all agree, he was justly 
the reverend sage and his disci- 
ples a chance to pass. 








Whereupon the nine-year-old ae no . _ 
lad regarded the speaker with ‘np A ate “s" 
astonishment, and declined to I Mo * fil \.9 \ - 
obey the order. As Confucius eM at, 3 Wieoue 
allowed his disciples to have no ( 4 Nees i,t! ASS Ms . 
recourse to brute force in carry- ). 2 \S = a ow ne 
ing out their designs, and +t a ay , , 


per- 


mitted no wanton destruction of 


CONFUCIUS AND THE 


BOY. 


that which was the property of another, under! entitled by reason of his masterly defence of his | 
any circumstances, they despatched one of their | “little kingdom.” WoncG Cuin Foo. 
number back to the rear, with instructions to 
bring the sage to deal with this minute but refrac- 


+r -- 


| ciples of reciprocity. 


It frequently happens that amendments to the 
address are moved by the opponents of the party 
in power. Sometimes the amendment goes to the 
length of declaring that the House has ‘no confi- 
dence” in the government; and if such an amend- 
ment is passed in the House of Commons, it is the 
signal for the downfall of the ministry, or the dis- 
solution of Parliament. 

The debates on the address are always earnest, | 
and sometimes intense. They inspire the eloquence 
of the leaders, and bring out all the eccentricities | 
and humor of various members. The criticisms of 
the opposition chiefs, who attack the ministry at 
every vulnerable point, and the vigorous defence of 
their policy by the ministers, make it a Parlia- 
mentary battle of exciting interest. 

But the debate on the address does not go on 
continuously, to the exclusion of other business. 
It is often postponed from night to night, in order 
to make way for the new bills introduced by the 
ministers, or for debates on important special mat- 
ters which require immediate attention. 


———+~4@r— 


For the Companion. 


AT THE TOMB OF FERDINAND AND 
ISABELLA. 


They rest here now who once held royal sway 
Loved with great love, and did great deeds in life! 
Triumphant conquerors in many a strife, 

Death conquered them in turn, and did display 

His power that no man living shall gainsay ; 
Turned them to stone, like common man and wife, 
In whom earth’s pomp and —— had been so rife, 

Whom men so worshiped in their life’s brief day. 








Now with hands dumbly raised in prayer she lies 
Who sent Columbus forth new worlds to gain; 
And he, her husband, who was King of Spain, 

Sleeps at her side, as when Spain’s fervid skies 

Arched o’er their royal state, and living bliss— 

Still side by side, King Death was kind in this. 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Granada, November, 1883. 





THE TREATY WITH MEXICO. 

The United States Senate, after having once re- 
jected the proposed Treaty with Mexico, recon- 
sidered its vote and ratified the treaty, on the 11th 
of March, by the necessary two-thirds of all the 
Senators voting. 

This treaty was negotiated by ex- President 
Grant with the authorities of Mexico. Its pur- 
pose is to improve the trade relations with the 
neighboring Republic, and it does this on the prin- 
That is to say, it is agreed 
that Mexico shall admit certain American pro- 


| with us. 


| of ill-nature by a witty jest. 








| derive benefit and profit from trade with us; and 


we shall not lose by connecting her more closely 
Consequently, in spite of the admitted 
evils of commercial treaties, the good which this 
particular treaty will do, may far exceed them. 


Se 


GOOD-HUMORED COURTESY. 

No other qualification serves a man so well, perhaps, 
in his daily intercourse with other men, as a good- 
humored courtesy, which can turn aside the sharp edge 
A prominent American 
statesman is noted for this trait, and owes to it much 
of his popularity. 

A Western man, not a member of Congress, who 
felt injured by some decision which he made while 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, sought him, 
in a rage, to “‘free his mind.”” One ortwo lookers-on 
followed, hoping to see the Speaker lose his temper. 
They met him on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

“Mr. B——,” broke out the irate stranger, “I don’t 
know you! But I'll take the liberty of telling you you 
are a fool!” 

Mr. B *s eyes twinkled. “I wonder now,” he 
said, quietly, “if you had been an intimate friend of 
mine, what you would have taken the liberty of say- 
ing.” 

Some rude fellow, provoked at Sydney Smith, 
barred his path one day, saying, “I never give way to 
a blockhead!” 





“Lalways do,” said the clergyman, quickly passing 
round him. 

Thomas More, the grandson of the great High Chan- 
cellor, tells, in his quaint old English, of the ‘“‘pleays- 


ant witte’’ with which he turned the anger of his foes 


into admiration. On one occasion, having reminded 
a debtor of his obligation, the man grew abusive and 
bade him ‘remember that he was likely soon to die, 
when money would count for naught.” He added, 
** Memento morieris’”? (Remember that you will die). 

‘Ay, truly, you have chosen a good motto!” said Sir 
Thomas. “Memento mori eris” (Remember More’s 
money). 

The habit of saying gay and pleasant things can be 
cultivated as well as that of perpetual complaint and 
sarcasm, and it certainly adds a new, fine flavor to life. 
We have known slight, weak women, the victims of 


constant suffering, whose laugh was as ready and 


kindness as cheerful as if they were but children. 


When the habit is once fixed, it lingers until the last 
breath. 


“Stay a moment, mon pére,”’ said Madame du Barry, 


as she was dying, to the priest, ‘‘and you and I will go 
out together.”’ As was said of Charles Stuart, ‘‘Death 
itself could not chill an exquisite courtesy.” 


Yet Charles was cold-blooded and selfish, and the 


tory enemy. 

Arriving upon the scene, the surprised sage 
earnestly inquired of the lad, who resolutely main- 
tained his position in front of his work, as though 
determined to defend it at all hazards, what rea- 
son he had to offer for not removing his toys from 
the road, and allowing them to pass on their way ? 

“Toys,” replied the youth, “why, sir, it is a 
city!” 

“Well, then,” replied Confucius, “call it a city. 


For the Companion. 


AN ASPTRATION, 


To be pure as flowers are pure— 
Flowers that earthiness endure, 
Springing, growing, fair and free, 
Red as pure as white can be. 

To be pure as diamond, 

Which can never know the bond 
Joining anything unclean 

To its crystal, white and keen. 

To be pure as stars at even, 
Golden in the highest heaven, 
Safe because of nothing less 
Than their wondrous perfectness, 





Will you please move your city and allow us to 
pass ?” 

“When did you ever hear of a city being moved 
to allow a man to pass ?” sarcastically replied the 
“The people of our province when they 
come to a city are accustomed either to go around 
it, or through it. I never heard of their asking to 
have it removed! Pray, sir, from whence do you 
come that you are ignorant of such simple cus- 
toms ?” 

“We come from the Land of Loo,” replied the 
sage, rather startled by the question of the young 
philosopher. 

“And may I enquire what is your mission in 
our province, sir?” quickly asked ‘the boy. 

“Most assuredly you may. We are missiona- 
rics intent upon imparting to your people the 
glorious philosophic rules of life,” replied Con- 
fucius, with gentle courtesy. 

“Are you much of a philosopher ?” 
tioned the master-builder. 

This question so innocently, and yet so imperi- 
ously put, caused a general laugh among the 
greatly interested band of missionaries. Where- 
upon Confucius modestly replied that he was 
simply an instructor, representing the great “road 
to reason.” 

“Very well,” replied the boy, “then you are a 
philosopher. Now, Mr. Philosopher, will you 
kindly inform me how many stars there are in the 
firmament ?” 


boy. 


again ques- 


“But, my good boy, do not project your re- 
searches so far above and beyond us in seeking for 
knowledge. It is quite sufticient that we first 
grasp truths which lie nearest us!” 

“Oh-ho! Too far, eh?” cried the delighted boy, 
who meanwhile was intently oceupied in fashion- 
ing the outer walls of his mud city. Then without 
even a glance at the sage he most innocently ad- 
ded, 

“Well, then, if that is more than you can tell, 
by reason of its being so far away, tell me how 
many hairs there are in your eyebrows! Is that 
near enough to you?” 

The sage and his band of disciples were greatly 
astonished, and not a little frightened, by this 
boy’s keen wit and philosophy, together with his 
bold stand in defence of his rights, and the calm 
unconcern with which he proceeded to finish his 
work. After viewing him in silence for a moment, 
Confucius remarked to his followers,— 

“If a child of this provinee is able thus to 
silence my mature knowledge, and to teach me 
new lessons, how much more would its men be 
able to do!” 

Thereupon they came to the conclusion that 


MARGARET VELEY. 


ductions into the country free of duty; and that 
the United States shall exempt certain Mexican 


productions from duty. 


poor Frenchwoman had failings which were only de- 
cently covered by death. If this sweet-tempered cour- 
tesy added such a charm to faults like theirs, why 
should religion put on a sour and forbidding exterior? 





—~<@>—____—_—__ 
OPENING PARLIAMENT. 

The first thing done at the opening of a session 
| of the English Parliament is the reading of the 
“queen’s speech” before the assembled lords and 
commons. Each House meets in its own cham- 
ber; and very soon after the House of Commons, 
headed by its Speaker, repairs to the Chamber of 
the House of Lords. There the members stand in 
a body on the steps of the throne. 

The peers in their robes are seated on their rows 
of red benches, and the whole scene is an impos- 
ing one. The “‘queen’s speech” is usually brought 
in by a body of commissioners, composed of sev- 
eral high officers of state and the royal house- 
hold. It is very rarely that the queen comes in 
person to open Parliament. When she does so, it 
is with great state and ceremony, and then she 
reads the speech herself from the lofty gilded 
throne at the end of the apartment. 

On the other occasions, the Lord Chancellor, 
who is usually one of the royal commissioners for 


the House of Commons returns to its chamber, 
and the new session has begun. 

The queen’s speech is really written, not by 
herself, but by the Prime Minister of the day. It 
thus expresses, not the thoughts and intentions of 
the sovereign, but those of the government in 
power. It always reviews the relations of Eng- 
land with foreign powers during the Parliamenta- 
ry recess just ended, indicates what measures the 
Government proposes to introduce in the session 
now begun, and calls attention to the existing 
general condition of the three kingdoms. 

To this speech, which is sometimes called “the 
speech from the throne,” the ancient custom still 
survives to make a reply. An “address” in re- 
sponse to it is made from each House to the 
throne. This address is in form merely an ex- 
pression of gratitude and loyalty, and of ap- 
proval of the speech. It is moved and seconded 
in each House by two members, who do not hold 
any office, and who are selected for this task by 
the Prime Minister. The movers and seconders 
are usually chosen from among the younger mem- 
bers, who, in their speeches, have a good chance 
to display what oratorical abilities they possess. 

The address, though in itself merely a formal 
matter, usually gives rise to a long and general 
| debate on the affairs of the empire. Any and all 
| members may speak upon it, and give what scope 
sm please to their speeches. It thus affords the 





same opportunity that “the committee of the whole 
on the State of the Union” does in our Congress. 


opening Parliament, reads the speech ; after which | 





We have had only two such treaties during the 
whole period of our national existence; one with 
Canada, which went into effect in 1855 and was in 
force eleven years, when it was terminated by the 
action of our government; and the other with the 
Hawaiian Islands, which went into operation in 
1876, and is still in force. 





The policy of making these agreements is warmly 
espoused on the one hand and as urgently opposed 
on the other. Commercial treaties certainly do 
stimulate trade and cheapen the articles which 
are admitted free of duty; but, on the other hand, 
they establish different rules with respect to the 
productions of different countries, and what is of 
more importance, they tie our hands and prevent 
our making such laws as may be deemed expe- 
dient for raising revenue. 

This is not the place toexpress an opinion which 
argument is the stronger. But it is very certain 
that as soon as the treaty goes into effect there will 
be certain interests in our own country that will 
be so seriously disturbed by its operation that there 
will be a clamor for an abrogation of the treaty, 
as has been the case with each of the two earlier 
ones. ‘ 

Yet it must be admitted that of all countries it 
is most worth our while to have a reciprocity 
treaty with Mexico. Canada would be an excep- 
tion if the Dominion could offer us any privileges 
which she must not also give to Great Britain. 
Being a dependency of the British crown, she would 
not be allowed to admit goods from the United 
States on better terms than she accords to the 
mother country. 

Mexico, however, is independent, and can give 
exclusive privileges to us, as the Hawaiian or 
Sandwich Islands have done. It is a great but 
undeveloped country. It has fully awakened from 
the lethargy which has so long prevented progress, 
so far as the Government is concerned, and con- 
tact with the brisk civilization of the United States 
will awaken the people. 

Only a few days before the treaty was ratified 
the last rail was laid on the line which connects 
the City of Mexico with the American system of 
railroads. That line passes through the back-bone 
of Mexico to the capital, and will carry in both 
directions the goods made duty free by the treaty, 
in vast amounts. Nor can it be doubted that the 
close relations into which we shall thus be brought 
with our sister republic will greatly increase the 
market for goods which are not affected by the 
treaty. 

In any event it was well worth while to stretch 
a point in order to secure our share of the expand- 
ing trade of Mexico. Great Britain, France and 
Germany have been quietly working to promote 
their trade interests in that quarter, and unless we 
had done something for ourselves, we should have 
been soon outstripped in the race. 


boys was over twelve years of age. 





Mexico lies next tous. We can trade with her | 
by land or by sea. Her Constitution is drawn | 
upon the model of ours. Her interests are with | 
us rather than with any other country. She can 
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POISONED MINDS AND SOULS. 


In Eastern Pennsylvania Harry B—, a boy of fif- 





teen, was tormenting his younger brother, when his 
father interfered and threatened to punish him. Harry 
drew a pistol; in the scuffle that ensued his father was 
shot in the breast. 

reading dime novels. 


The boy’s mind was crazed by 


In Philadelphia a teacher in one of the public schools 


ordered a disorderly pupil to go to the head of the de- 
partment for reprimand. The boy gave a peculiar call, 
and eight boys immediately closed around her, and 
each of them presented a pistol loaded and cocked at 


her head. ‘It is thus that the sons of the forest deal 
with the white slave,” they shouted. Not one of the 
They were all ar- 
rested. The boys’ desks were full of the iowest class 
of novels and plays. 

In New York a little girl of twelve and a boy of 
fourteen eloped together. They were found a month 
later in a house in Pennsylvania and brought home. 
They were the children of respectable parents. Their 
ideas of life were gained from cheap sensational litera- 
ture. 

Two boys aged eleven and eight ran away from 
Jersey City and made their way to Philadelphia, when 
they were overtaken. Their baggage consisted of one 
blanket, two guns, one butcher-knife, a razor, a dozen 
cartridges and forty-five cents in money. They said 
that they were on their way to the prairies, and that 
they intended to become highwaymen and rob railway 
trains. They had been reading the life of the James 
brothers. 

A gang of boys, the sons of honest mechanics and 
workingmen, combined together in Cincinnati under 
the name of The White Tigers. They met in a cellar, 
which they called “the den,” twice a week, where they 
ate sausage with mustard and drank a glass of whis- 
key. Each Tiger was required to bring to the dentwo 
dollars’ worth of stolen articles, or proof that he had 
drawn blood in a fight. 

These boys were all under twelve; they had fre- 
quented the lower class of theatres, and had read the 
exploits of the ruffians in the West. 

All of these facts were collected from different jour- 
nals during a single week. We commend them to the 
attention of parents, who can draw their own meaning 
from them. We only ask, “Do you know what your 
own boys are reading?” 





THE PRINCE’S PRESCRIPTION. 

The Emperor of Austria, when he gives a hunting- 
party to his princely visitors, is accompanied by a 
game-keeper, who, standing near his royal master, re- 
ports to him the effect of each shot. 

“A brace of pheasants, your majesty!’ “A rabbit, 
your majesty!” ‘‘A partridge, your majesty!” chants 
the keeper, in a monotonous tone, as the visitors shoot 
at the game. 

Once, it is said, when a distinguished guest, a bad 
marksman, seriously wounded one of the court-officers, 
the keeper chanted with the same monotonous voice,— 

*«* A Lord High Chamberlain, your majesty !” 

All the luxuries are not vouchsafed even to royal 
sportsmen, and as the following anecdote also sug- 


| gests, aman may be a prince and fond of hunting, and 
yet not excel as a shot. 

The Prince of Wales, being in France, was invited 
by the Duke d’Aumale to join a shooting-party. A 
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chance shot from his Royal Highness’ gun slightly 
wounded one of the duke’s servants. The man set up 
a tremendous howl. 

“My friend,” said the prince, approaching him, “I 
am a doctor,” and giving the servant a drink from his 
flask, he slipped a hundred francs into his hand. 

The prescription proved so satisfactory that the do- 
mestics after that did not fail to inquire, when a shoot- 
ing-party was going out, if the English doctor was to 
be one of them. 
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MISUSED WORDS. 

A writer in Macmillan’s Magazine, anxious to pre- 
serve the “well of English undefyled,” calls attention 
to the wrong use of such words as “fain,” “greet,” 
“circumstance,” “incident,” “numerous” and “wit- 
ness.” 

“Fain” signifies “joyful” or “glad.” Yet there are 
writers who strangely misuse this good old Saxon 
If any man has failed in an effort to get some- 
thing, and is driven to put up with something else in- 
stead, these writers say that the defeated person was 
“fain” to accept the disagreeable alternative. 

When we salute a person with some demonstration 
of personal feeling, such, for instance, as a smile, or a 
hearty shake of the hand, we greet him. Yet in the 
English of journalists an unpopular speaker at a cau- 
cus is said to have been “greeted” with a shower of 
mud, or with cries of “turn him out.” 

“Circumstance” is derived from a Latin word which 
means to stand around. In good old English the word 
is used to indicate the condition of things surrounding 
an event. But in modern English the word is frequent- 
ly, though improperly, used to signify a fact. A quar- 
rel in the street is not ‘a circumstance,” even though 
it is reported as such. It may, however, be explained, 
or excused, or accounted for, by circumstances. 

An “incident” (from the Latin incidere, to fall 
upon) is something that happens upon another thing, 
though not necessarily connected with it. If, for in- 
stance, a rainbow should suddenly break forth while a 
man was being murdered, that appearance would be 
an “incident” of the murder, but it would have no 
essential connection with it. 

Should a fire burn a building to the ground, that 
would be a fact, though the morning papers might 
speak of it as an “incident.” If, however, a woman 
should jump from the burning building, the reporter 
might properly describe that as an “incident” of the 
fire. 

“Numerous” is often substituted for “‘many.” He 
who uses the common phrase, “our numerous friends,” 
would have it understood that he has “many friends,” 
though to a precisian he suggests that each friend is 
“numerous,” which, to say the least, isan awkward 
idea. The word will always be used correctly if it is 
remembered that ‘‘numerous” is av adjective properly 
qualifying such nouns as “crowd,” “family,” ‘class,’ 
“crew,” “assembly,” “troop,” “herd,” “flock,” ete. 

The witness is he who knows from personal percep- 
tion, and “to witness” means to testify. It is therefore 
improper to say that a person went ‘‘to witness” an ex- 
hibition of paintings, when we mean that he went “‘to 
see”? it. 

Certain critics have objected to the placing of the 
word “very” before an adjective in the superlative de- 
gree, as in the phrase “the very wisest man.” This, 
say the critics, is to qualify a superlative with a super- 
lative. But the writer, whose essay we have freely 
used, says “very,” in the expression “the very wisest 
man,” is indicative of the man who is wisest. Of all 
stupid men we might say, this very man is stupidest, 
or truly the stupidest of all. 


———___$<@>—__—— 


INSULTED. 

The editor of a country paper is frequently reminded 
that his subscribers regard it, in more senses than one, 
as their “home journal.”’ 

If their names do not occasionally appear in its col- 
umns, or should A’s newly-painted woodshed receive 
no compliment, or no honorable mention greets B’s 
mammoth pumpkin, the editor soon learns that he is 
guilty of gross neglect. But the most amusing exhibi- 
tion of the injured subscriber occurred the other day 
in the office of a Connecticut paper. 

One Friday afternoon, just after the weekly paper 
had been published, and the editor was leisurely cut- 
ting the pages of a magazine, the door opened, and a 
large, pompous farmer entered. The editor, recogniz- 
ing him as a subscriber, invited him to take a chair. 

“No,” said he, in a gruff tone, “I only cum in ter 
stop my subscription.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 
“Don’t the paper suit?” 

“No, it don’t suit, not at all!” growled the farmer. 

“What don’t you like?” 

“Mr. Editor,” asked the pompous man, solemnly, 
“do you mean ter tell me thet yer don’t know what I 
object ter?” 

“T do, certainly.” 

“Haven't I allers been a good supporter on your pa- 
per?” said the man, who was working himself into a 
rage. ‘Haven’t I subscribed regular, and paid for it, 
too? And I want ter know why you should pick me 
out to insult and throw contempt onter!” 

“My dear sir,’ replied the editor, soothingly, “I 
don’t know what you referto. If you will show me 
how I have insulted you, I will gladly mend the mat- 
ter.” 

“See here!” gasped the other, choking with rage, 
drawing a copy of the paper from his pocket and 
pointing to a list of names. ‘Yer printed the ‘Esq.’ 
after—those other fellers’—names with a big ‘E’—and 
yer—spelt mine with a—smail‘e.’ I say—it’s an in- 
sult '—an outrageous—insult!”” 

In vain did the editor, suppressing his mirth, assure 
the farmer that it was a typographical error. The out- 
raged man strode out of the office, and is to-day the 
paper's bitterest enemy. 


word. 





asked the editor. 
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VANITY. 

It is amusing to notice the various ways in which 
the frequenters of Vanity Fair exhibit themselves. 
Some are vain of knowing everybody worth knowing. 
One of these busy gentlemen once met Rogers, the 
banker-poet, 
“Pleasures of Memory.” 





Tt was at a London party, and coming up to the poet, 


the crowd to where Lady 


fated Poe, who calle 
tor in America,” and accused him of plagiarism and 
other literary vices. 


and found a volume of Poe’s poems on the table 
asked Longfellow if Poe had ever personally met him. 
Longfellow replied that he had never seen Poe, and 
that the bitterness was due doubtless to a deplorable 


and last; 
alive and still writing—and that is the end of the mat- 
ter. 
tacks, and I would advise you now, at the outset of 
your literary career, never to take notice of any at- 
tacks that may be made upon you. 
pass.”” 


any one to land there. 





“Lady is dying to be introduced to the author 
of the ‘Pleasures of Memory.’” 
“Pray let her live,” said Rogers, giving his arm to 


the officious friend. 


With much difficulty they made their way through 
was standing. 

, the author of the ‘Pleas- 
said the gentleman, presenting the 








“Mr. Rogers, Lady 
ures of Memory,’ ” 


poet. 


‘Pleasures of what?” asked the lady, who probably 
had never heard of the poet or his poem. 
“I felt for my friend,” said Rogers, in narrating the 


anecdote, ‘and moved away as fast as the crowd would 


let me.” 
It is a foolish vanity which prompts persons to boast 


of their acquaintance with distinguished men and 


women. Sometimes the boaster is mortified by a most 


humiliating snubbing. 





LONGFELLOW AND POE. 
A pleasant story is told of Thackeray, who many 


\years ago lectured in this country. He said, in the 
course of his lecture in Boston, that his little girl was 
continually reading Dickens’ 
Morning, noon and night she pored over it, and as soon 
as she finished the book she invariably began it again. 
“One day,” 
‘Father, why don’t you write books like Mr. Dickens?’ 
And I said to her, ‘My child, who can?’” 
dent illustrates Mr. Thackeray’s entire freedom from 
envy and jealousy. 
fellow. 


“Nicholas Nickleby.” 


said Thackeray, “‘she came to me and said, 
The inci- 
A similar story is related of Long- 


He had been bitterly assailed by the brilliant but ill- 


him the most ‘“‘audacious imita- 


Many years after, a gentleman called on os agg 4 
e 


literary jealousy. 


Then, after a pause of musing, he added, very 


gravely,— 


““My works seemed to give him much trouble first 
but Mr. Poe is dead and buried, and I am 


I never condescended to answer Mr. Poe’s at- 


Let them all 


He then took up the volume of Poe, and turning the 
leaves, particularly commended the stanzas entitled, 
“For Annie” and ‘*The Haunted Palace.” 

Then, still speaking of criticism, he mentioned the 


great number of newspaper and magazine articles 
about his own writings that were received by him— 
sent apparently by their writers. 


*“T look at the first few lines,” he said, “and if I find 


that the article has been written ina pleasant spirit, I 


read it through; but if I find that the intention is to 
wound, I drop the paper into the fire and so dismiss it. 
In that Way one escapes much annoyance.” 
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AN IMPROMPTUIST. 
Theodore Hook was a wit who could improvise the 
wittiest of verses upon any subject and on any occa- 
sion, as the following anecdotes show : 


As Hook and Mathews the actor were rowing up the 
river, they saw a notice-board on a lawn forbidding 
Hook at once invented a 
scheme. 

He and Matthews landed, and with fishing-rods and 
lines. Hook acted the land-surveyor, Mathews the 
clerk. They began to measure with the fishing-rods 
as measuring and levelling staffs, and the fishing-lines 
as yard and rood measures. 

Presently the owner appeared, and began to soundly 

rate the interlopers; but Hook quietly stated that a 
canal was to be cut directly across the lawn, and that 
measurements were necessary for the work. 
The owner of the lawn ultimately asked them in to 
talk the matter over; a good dinner and capital wines 
were ready; over which the gentleman tried to per- 
suade the surveyor that another line for the canal 
might be easily obtained without touching his lawn. 


winding up with: 

And we greatly approve of your fare: 
Your cellar’s as prime as your cook; 

And this clerk here is Mathews the play er: 
And my name, sir, is—Theodore Hook. 


vant entered and said,— 


taxes.” 

Hook immediately sung: 

Here comes Mr. Winter, collector of taxes; 

I'd advise you to pay him whatever he axes, 
Excuses won’t do; he stands no sort of lummery; 
Though Winter’s his name, his process is summary. 
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THREE GOOD EPITAPHS, 
bright and happy, suggestive of cheery thoughts rath 


long to “talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs.”’ 


tombstone: 

“Here endeth the First Lesson.” 

The epitaph of Dean Alford, the learned and gee 
commentator of the New Te ex- 
presses his faith. It is in Latin, which, being trans 
lated, reads, — 





salem.”’ 


“Underneath this sable hearse 

Lies the subject of all verse, — 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
Death! ere thou hast killed another 
Fair and learned and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 


4+ 
or 





A DROLL PARODY. 


Hook at length revealed the hoax, and narrated the 
whole transaction in impromptu verse, the narrative 


On another occasion, Hook was singing an extem- 
pore comic song at the house of a friend, when the ser- 


“Please, sir, here’s Mr. Winter, the collector of 


There are epitaphs and —— epitaphs. Some are brief, 
er than of those which made the sombre Richard II. 


Theodore Monod, the French Protestant, conceived 
a very happy one, which he wished inscribed on his 


“The inn of a traveller on his way to the New Jeru- 


Perhaps the finest epitaph in English verse is that 
written by Ben Jonson on the Countess of Pembroke: 


A droll story, illustrative of the well-known rivalry 


Hoarseness, All suffering from Hoarseness, Irrita- 
tion of the Throat, or a Cough, will be agreeably surprised 
at the immediate relief afforded by ““Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.” Sold only in bores. Price, 25 cents. (Adv, 























BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES. 


Our Two Descriptive 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
for 1884 are now ready. 


Send a two-cent stamp and a note stating which Cata- 
logue (whether Bicycle or Tricycle) you require, to 











NEW 3-WHEEL SULKY PLOW. 
100 Pounds Lighter Draft 
N ANY OTHER PLOW MADE, either sulky 


TH 
or walking, doing the same work. No otlier plow can 
approach it in LIGHTNESS OF DRAFT OR 
1 OROUGHNESS OF WORK, because no other 
plow is constructed like it, embodying the scientific prin- 
yo of perfect plowing. Note these great Points of 
dvant age: 
The plow is in FRONT of the driver. 
The plow is not DRAGGED but CARRIED 
by means of the perfect support of 3 wheels. 
e front wheel acts asa oy e, and the plow 
Slices aud turns a UNIFO urrow. 
The Swivel-Plate Pole aaiaaie all side-draft 
and weight on horses’ necks. 
The Driver’s weight is mainly over the fur- 
row wheel — Set as the landside to the 
is AN A VANTAGE in keeping the 
plow firmly down 4 its w 
Itis Simple, Easy to anata. Strong, o> 
able, requiring no jockeying to make it do 
permet work. It issoconstructed that it MUST 


t. 
Tilustrated circulars containing the testimony of prac- 
tical, unbiased farmers proving our strongest claims. 
MOLIN 


VE PLOW CO., MOLI 











adds’a supplement filled 
lany, making the paper twelve full pages. 


given for ONE DOLL 
to its readers, and it could not without a loss exce 
the IMMENSE NUMBE 
Accommodate its 
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ble poetical 
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TAKE THE BEST! 


THE WEEKLY INTER OCEAN is consid- 
ered the best spanity newspaper a ye mem in 


Chicago, and that is sayin 


reat deal, for 
Chicago prides itself Spon 


naracter of its 


tne c 


newspapers, It is edit fed wth a special view 
to make it A FAVORITE IN HE a 
HOMES, and_ has been a success. For 


years it "has had the LARGEST CIRC ULAY 
TION of any newspaper west of 
The average circulation for the month of De- 
cember last was OVER 110,000 copies. It 
Quarto, eight la 


New York. 


isa 
pages, seven columns 
= fourth number it 
with choice miscel- 


hire 
wide, and every third ¢ 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


It seems almost impossible that so meh should be 
AR as THE INTER OCEAN ge 

BS for 
R THAT ARE PRINTED. To 
speirone and induce new subscribers 
£2 INTER OCEAN has made several 


VALUABLE COMBINATIONS 


Which enable it to offer advantages to its subscribers 
Bos to be found elsewhere, Some of them are mentioned 
CLOW? 


THE WEEKLY INTER OCEAN One Year, and 





the } — AL STANDARD DICTIONARY As) 
This is of the BEST CHEAP DICTIONARIES 
publishe Sy The publishers claim that it has 40,000 words, 


fhe type is new and plain, 


Artistic cloth binding—60s 
pages. Sq. lémo, 


700 ill es 


THE WEEKLY INTER OCEAN, e Year, an 
DR. DANELSON’S MEDICAL COUNSEL one -$1.80 


Dr. Danelson’s work is to be ete as a valua- 
Lpwide or ae family. Itis AN ILLUSTRA- 







) TED Kh OF N RLY 800 PA AGES It treats of 
THE CUNNINGHAM COMP NY, a siology. Hygie = eee medical prac tice. 
[Established 1877.] THE VEER YaiNt NTER OCEAN and RURAL | 
+ Rr ‘ rot 1 one yea 65 
510 Tr Street, » Mass, THE WE INTER ¢ MCRAN & and ‘AMERICAN’ 
AGRICULTU RIS Thoth one ye 
bt WEEKLY INTE! R OCE AN ‘and’ FARME RS 
EV - W (of © hicago), both one year. 
ti: WwW LY INTER OCE = and GODEY'S 
LAD ‘BOOK, ba one yeu 2.5 
THE WE INTER OCE AN and ‘ARTHUR'S 
HOME G AZINE — one ye 
THE WE LY INTER OCEAN aad OUTS: 
sO} ION (« ot Boston), both one + $2.50 
» NTER OCEAN abi TARP ER'S 
YOUN “‘PEOPL LE, both one yea) +» $2.20 
THE Ww i E Ri Y INTER OC BAN" ‘and “the “ST. 
NICHOLAS, both for On@ year. ........ccee cece eee B30 


Subscribers can TAKE CHOICE of any of these com- 
ee, but great care should be taken to make orders 
plait 
’ Money should be forwarded in Money Order, Postal 
Note, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. Other methods 
are uncertain and unsafe, 

Sample copies of THE INTER OCEAN furnished on 
request. Address 


THE INTER OCEAN, Chicago. | 


v BEAUTIFUL 
i “FLOWERS 


te NEW 41 | Ge CHOICE 24 


SEEDS!| FRUITS! 


All of the best, both new and old. Plants, Trees, Vines, 
Seeds, &c., by mail, a speci: ulty. Safe arri val guar ‘anteed. 


60 choice, cheap, $1 Sets, for example: 
2 R SPLENDID 
Ever-Blooming 
30 PACKETS jrownr' Stuns, $1 
FLOWER SEEDS, 
For the other 58 $1 Sets and 1,001 things, besides, Tani 
for our Illustrated Catalogue *of over foo" pages free, 
30 years. 























None better nor more reliable, Establishe 
acres. 21 large Greenhouses, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


PAINESVILLE, LAKE COUNTY, OHTO. 








Children feel the debility of the spring season even 
more than adults, and they become cross, peevish and 
uncontrollable. Humors in the blood are liable to man- 
ifest themselves in various ways, weakening the system 
so as to render it unable to stand the attacks of serious 
disease. The blood should be cleansed and the system 
invigorated by the use of Hood's Sarsaparilla, which is 
especially adapted to the wants of the little ones, Thou- 
sands of parents can testify to the great benefit their 
children have derived from 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla y 


“My little girl was afflicted with scrofula. So virulent 
was the disease that her neck had been lanced ten times. 
At the time she began to take Hood's Sarsaparilla there 
was a very large bunch on her face. This we expected 
to open with a lancet; but to our surprise the bunch be- 
gan to shrink, and now it has entirely disappeared. Baby 
is in good flesh; sores all gone; her appetite is good, 
and she seems as well as any child.” WILLIAM H. Co- 
NANT, Lyme Centre, N. H. 


Mr. M. J. QuINN, of Albany, N. Y., says his .i‘tle 
daughter, six years old, was 9. terrible sufferer with 
scrofula from birth. Was blind for months; in fact, 
never saw a well day till she took Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
She is now well and healthy. Neigh»ors corroborate 
Mr. Quinn’s statement, and say the cvre »f his childis the 
most wonderful thing that has come1» aeir knowledge. 


“Saved My Boy’s | ‘fe” 

Mr. HENRY T. CuRTIS, of Frank ort, Me., says his 
boy had twelve sores below his knee, and pieces of bone 
came from all of them. The boy went on crutches three 
years, On taking Hood’s Sarsparilla the sores began to 
heal, and “a year from the time he began taking it he 
threw away his crutches and walked a mile to school. 


t 





Care for the Children 


We take pleasure in presenting the following well 
written letter from a Buffalo, N. Y., lady. Let every 
parent read it: 

“Unsolicited I send only such recommendations as 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla deserves. Spring and fall we use 
Hood's Sarsaparilla in our family of four, with most sat- 
isfactory results, My little girl of two and one-half years, 
a strong, healthy child; but very full-blooded, and a 
hearty eater, was troubled with sties on her eyes. We 
tried various remedies, but with no lasting effect. At 
last I resorted to 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and from the first of May, when I used it first for that 
purpose, she has not had the least vestige of a sty. By 
keeping the blood in a pure condition, the whole system 
is purified. So, both for economy and comfort, we use 
Hood's Sarsaparilla."—Mrs. CHARLES BREWSTER, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. Maria Allen, of Willimantic, Conn., writes that 
her little daughter was troubled with scrofulous sores on 
her face and head. She gave her Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 





PURIFY THE BLOOD 


and applied Hood’s Olive Ointment, and in a short time 
the sores almost entirely disappeared. Mrs. Allen her- 
self was also greatly benefited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
She says: “I never was so well in my life.” 

Mr. J. N. Ketchum, of Barre, Vt., says that his boy 
had several very ugly scrofulous sores on his leg. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla cured him. 


“Saved My Children ” 


“Last spring my two children were vaccinated. Soon 
after, they broke all out with running sores, so dreadful 
I thought I shoulda lose them, Some one spoke to me 
about Hood's Sarsaparilla as a purifier of the blood. I 
bought a bottle and gave it to the children. So soon as 
they began to take it they began to get better, till it 





shortly after the publication of his 


between Chicago and St. Louis, is told by Mr. Sala in 
his latest book, ““America Revisited.’”? The reader will 
understand its satirical humor if he recalls the fact that 
just before the axe of the guillotine fell on the neck of 
Louis XIV., his confessor, the Abbé Edgeworth, ex- 
claimed, “‘Son of St. Louis, ascend to heaven!” 


A traveller from St. Louis, on arriving at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, Chicago, walked up to the desk and in- 
scribed his name in the register with an arrogance and 
a flourish which nettled the clerk. 

The latter determined to take the St. Louisian down 
a peg or two, and show him that he must not put on 
“airs” in Chicago. 

Going to the key-board he took off a key of room 
One Hundred and Ninety-Nine, which was at the top 
of the house. With a low bow, he handed it to the 


haughty guest, saying,— 





the man who knew everybody said,— 


“Son of St. Louis, ascend towards heaven!” 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The neighbors thought he never would walk again. This 
is all strictly true.” 
J, G. Favor, Deputy-Marshal of Lowell, Mass., says 
the above statement of Mr. Curtis is not exaggerated. 
Many more cases of wonderful cures might be given. 
If your children are suffering from scrofula, salt rheum, 
or any disease of the blood, do not fail to try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 





Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 





cured them completely, and they have remained heaithy 
ever since. I do feel that Hood’s Sarsaparilla saved my 
children to me.” Mrs. C. L. THOMPSON, West Warren, 
Mass, 

Mr. J. V. A. Proudfoot, of Chicago, says his Httle boy 
had a discharge from his ears, after scarlet fever. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla greatly benefited him. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5, Prepared only by 
C.1., HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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For the Companion, 


MORNING IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


How fair, dear Annie, is the smile 

Of morning, on this sea-girt isle! 

Come, leave thy sports and cares to-day, 
And hie thee to the downs away; 

The breezy downs, where, in the dells, 
The heather swings its purple bells; 

The gray old downs, which rise and frown, 
Like sentinels above the town; 

These be our chosen haunts to-day, 

As pass the summer hours away. 





How grandly o’er the curling tide 

The ships of every nation glide! 

Through England’s mighty channel bent, 
With cargoes from the Continent; 

With wealth from India and Peru, 

Stores of the old world and the new; 

Their white wings coying with the breeze,— 
Were ever fairer seas than these? 





Did ever skies of deeper blue 
Exhale the drops of crystal dew? 
Did ever skylark sweeter sing, 
Borne upward on exultant wing? 
Say, Annie, in the wide world round, 
Where can you find more fairy ground? 
Where morning’s dawn and evening’s close 
Bring to the weary more repose? 
What spot on all the earth more bright 
Than England's famous Isle of Wight? 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight. HENRY T. WASHBURN. 
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For the Companion, 
A MAN WITH A PURPOSE. 

When Gen. Charles Gordon—*Chinese” Gordon 
—was installed Governor-General of the Soudan, 
whither he has now gone again to rescue the coun- 
try from the False Prophet, in 1877, he was ex- 
pected to make a speech at the end of the impos- 
ing ceremony. He simply said,— 

“With the help of God I will hold the balance 
level.” 

This speech delighted the people more than if 
he had spoken for half an hour. Gordon kept his 
During the years that he governed in the 
Soudan, and kept his eye on Abyssinia, he “held the 
balance level” so well that at the end of his ad- 
ministration he could sum up the results of his la- 
bors in this brief and truthful sentence,— 

“T have cut off the slave-dealers in their strong- 
holds, and I have made the people love me.” 

In all Gordon’s wonderful career there is noth- 
ing more striking then his deep and earnest piety. 
His religion is of the most practical kind. It has 
sustained him in difficulties that would have ap- 
palled other men. When treachery has been all 
about him, when his own officers were plotting 
against him, when he has been left with but a 
handful of soldiers to cope with immense armies 
as well-disciplined as his own, he never faltered 
or feared what the result would be. 

Possessed of rare personal courage, he has al- 
ways gone into the thickest of every fight, armed 
with nothing but a small cane, which his soldiers 
in China used to call Gordon’s “magic wand of 
victory.” 

For six years after his great achievements in 
China he was commanding-engineer for the con- 
struction of the defences of the River Thames, at 
Gravesend. There his piety took the form of the 
most liberal charity and benevolence. It is written 
of him that “his house was school, hospital and 
almshouse in turn.” Boys without number were 
rescued from the streets and the gutter, fed, cleaned, 
clothed and instructed, until Gordon could get 
them employment. 

Ile called these boys his “kings.” He followed 
their wanderings, and stuck pins ina map of the 
world that hung over his mantel-piece, to indi- 
cate where they were, and moved the pins from 
point to point. Daily, too, he prayed for these 
youngsters as they went over the world. 

But Gordon is a soldier and devoted to his pro- 
fession. With all his piety and love of man, he 
can be stern and even summary in his methods. 
He had great troubles in the Soudan from the 
wizards. Many times he was in great peril from 
the natives, led by these religious fanatics. On 


word, 








one occasion he was left with but thirty men | 


against a great horde of barbarians. 
Ile determined to make a strategic move to the 
rear, and strangely enough he was not molested. 


Only one old wizard stood on a rock “and grinned | 


and jeered and vaticinated” as Gordon was giving 
orders. Borrowing a ritle and pointing it at the 
wizard, he fired. 

“T don’t think that’s a healthy spot from which 
to deliver an address,” he quietly remarked. The 
wizard had fallen dead 

Like many other men who are guided in their 
acts by religious fervor and simple trust in God, 
Gordon regards himself as an agent of the divine 
will, and he does not fear that any harm will come 
to him until his work is done. 
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INCIDENT OF THE De Lona Funerat.—While 
multitudes in front of Holy Trinity Church, in 
New York, were waiting to gain an entrance to 
the funeral-services of the noble De Long and 
his comrades, an ice-cart broke down. 

There was only time to unload and take it away 
on three wheels, leaving the immense blocks of ice 
piled high directly in front of the church-door, 


before the procession, with its military escort, its | 


solemn dirge and muffled drums came to a halt. 
The soldiers swung into line facing the church 


’ 





and saluted, across the ice, the remains of each 
noble hero as the caskets were removed from the 
hearses, even as the sympathetic homage of na- 
tions has gone out to them across the ice for the 
last two years. 

Did it not seem a strange circumstance, that, at 
| the last sad rites, in their old beloved home, ice 
should be piled around, and snow should fall on 
their flower-strewn caskets? An appropriate cov- 
ering, indeed, for the brave Christian men who 
“though dead still live.” 


~~ 
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ANCESTORS OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

The late Wendell Phillips is said to have been a lit- 
tle proud of his ancestors. If he was, no one will be 
disposed to blame him who knows what his ancestors 
were. 

First, there was Rev. George Phillips, an English 
clergyman, educated at Cambridge, who left his vicar- 
age and his country for conscience’ sake, and came over 
to New England with Governor Winthrop in 1630. 
His gentle wife died of the voyage, and was buried at 
Salem soon after landing, leaving one son, Samuel, a 
boy five years old. The bereaved husband and his lit- 
tle son took up their abode in the wilderness eight 
miles west of Boston, on a tract of land which they 
named Watertown. He lived there fourteen years, 
| famed throughout the colony as one of its wisest, most 

learned, and most persuasive ministers. He died 

when he was little more than fifty years of age, leaving 

his son Samuel, a youth of nineteen, to the care of his 
| flock. As his stipend had been but thirty pounds a 

year, he left little estate, and his church, out of the 

greatness of their regard for him, adopted his son and 
| educated him for the ministry. 


| This son Samuel, after graduating at Harvard, was 


ordained and settled at Rowley, a town then on the 
very edge of civilization, thirty-five miles east of Bos- 
ton. He, too, spent his life in the ministry, and con- 
tributed his part to the advancement of the colony. 

His son, Samuel, was a goldsmith at Salem, who also 
had ason Samuel. This third Samuel embraced the 
profession of his ancestors, graduated at Harvard, and 
was settled as minister of Andover, since 80 re- 
nowned through the liberality of his sons. He was 
not only a zealous and able preacher, and a staunch de- 
fender of the orthodoxy of his day, but a voluminous 
author as well, 

Hie was the father of John, Samuel, and William 
Phillips, who went into business as merchants and 
made great fortunes. The commerce of New England 
during the eighteenth century was sometimes exceed- 
ingly profitable. Vessels would load at Boston, Salem, 
or Providence with New England rum bought at six- 
pence a gallon, take it to the coast of Africa, exchange 
it for slaves and gold-dust, convey the slaves to the 
West Indies, sell them for molasses, and brirg the mo- 
lasses home to be converted into more New England 
rum. 

It is not improbable that the very estate of Wendell 
Phillips himself was originally won in this peculiar 
commerce, 

John Phillips, in conjunction with his brothers Sam- 
uel and William, founded and liberally endowed Phil- 
lips Academy of Andover, and Phillips Academy at 
Exeter, institutions which continue to flourish at the 
present day. An extraordinarily large number of dis- 
tinguished persons have received their early education 
at them. 

Deacon William Phillips of Boston, one of these suc 
cessful merchants, was a most fervent, resolute and ac- 
tive patriot during the Revolutionary War, and the 
years preceding it. When the business of Boston was 
suspended by the Port Bill, he took a leading part in 
organizing and distributing relief to the impoverished 
portion of the people, giving not only money with great 
liberality, but the whole of his time to the work. It 
was he who received and acknowledged in stately epis- 
tles the bountiful gifts of cattle and sheep and corn and 
fuel sent in from all parts of the country. 

Another of these Andover brothers was Samuel Phil- 
lips, Lieutenant-Governor of the State, and Deacon in 
the Andover church, a man of great note in his day. 

| All students should be grateful to him, for it was 
through him that the barbarous old custom of arrang- 
ing college students in class and in catalogue accord- 
ing to the social rank of their parents, was abolished, 
a custom which led to bitter heart-burnings. Samuel 
Phillips sent a complaint to the trustees of Harvard 
that his son had not been assigned his proper rank in 
college, since he was put below a student whose fa- 
ther’s commission as justice-of-the-peace was of a later 
| date than his own. The mistake was rectified, and 
young Samuel took his seat in class one place higher 
up. 
| Enormous importance was attached to this trifling 
| matter in those days, as we may see from the letter 
which Samuel Phillips wrote to his son after the case 
had been decided. e tells him that the eyes of the 
| whole class will now be upon him. 

“Every word, every action, and even your counte- 
nance will be watched.” 

He goes on to advise him to keep as retired as possi- 
ble, not to converse on the subject, and to be most mag- 
nanimous and considerate in his behavior to his fellow- 
student whom he had displaced. 

“But,” he adds, “by no means give the most distant 
hint of yielding your place.” 

The result of all this was that the trustees of the col- 
lege wisely abolished the custom of precedence, and 
arranged the students in alphabetical order. 

Then we come to John Phillips, the first Mayor of 
Boston, who was the son of that Deacon William Phil- 

lipe the steadfast patriot of the Revolution. Mayor 
| Phillips was a man of great wealth, inherited from his 
father, who was one of the richest men of his day, and 
gave away immense sums for benevolent objects. Be- 
sides being Mayor, he was a member of the Massachu- 
setts Senate nineteen years, during the last ten of 
which he was the President of the body. He named 
| his son Wendell in memory of his mother, whose 
maiden name was Margaret Wendell. 

For two hundred and fifty-four years, there has al- 
ways been at least one eminent Phillips in Massachu- 
setts, 
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WANTED TO BE CAPTURED. 

The average deserter, in moral motive and action, is 
about on a par with the rats that abandon a sinking 
ship. ‘Number one” is all he looks out for—and 
it gains a runaway very little credit for charac- 
ter if he plans to save his alleged honor and con- 
science by getting himself taken prisoner. In one in- 
stance, here related, on one of the sea-islands off 
Charleston, 8S. C., a private in the Southern army 
timed his desertion unfortunately for such a plan, on 
one of those days when the opposing picket lines were 
| in confidence, and swapping tobacco and newspapers 
| instead of shots. 








A Confederate soldier, under cover of a heavy fog, 
| which shrouded the earth and partially concealed his 
| form, rushed precipitately to the bridge which divided 

our opposing forces, exclaiming eagerly, — 

“Have you any copies of the President’s proclama- 
tion? os We have heard there is one, but can’t get a 
copy. 

“Here is one,” replied the sergeant, handing him a 
paper. 

*Jehoshaphet!”? exclaimed the gray-back, ‘my offi- 
cers are at my post! I can’t go back now. One of our 
| men was shot a little while ago for communicating 








with your pickets. Can’t you take me prisoner?” he | 
inquired with ludicrous anxiety. | 

“No,” replied the sergeant. “That would be a 
breach of contidence. We have been accustomed to 
meet and exchange papers without danger to either 
party; the rest of your men won’t understand it.” 

‘But I only came over for the President’s proclama- 
tion,” repeated the man; ‘‘and now that | am discov- 
ered I can’t go back.” 

“Go back to the other side of the bridge,” said the 
sergeant; “get your gun and equipments, and let them 
see that we don’t detain you against your will.” 

“But I want to be kinder taken prisoner,” he urged. 
“Yes,” replied our sergeant, “‘you would like to 
have it appear that we have abused the confidence 
your comrades reposed in us, that you may eecape the 
odium of desertion.” 

He couldn’t desert! Oh no; he couldn’t do that! 
“Then you may return,” said the sergeant; ‘‘and 
there is no other alternative.” 

This man, a Yankee living at the South when the 
war broke out, had with commendable acuteness cal- 
culated that the last chance for the South had about 
gone, and that he had better start early to escape the 
falling ruins.—Gordon’s War Diary. 
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HASTEN, OH, HASTEN. 


Open your windows, open your hearts, 
And hasten, oh, hasten! 
Ola Winter wants to be let out. 
All through the house he trips about; 
His mantle round his breast he strains, 
And scrapes together all his gains— 
h, hasten! Oh, hasten! 


Open your windows, open your hearts, 
And hasten, oh, hasten! 

Before the town-gate Sprin 

To pull old Winter by the ez 

To pluck his beard of hoary gr 

For that’s the wild young fellow’s way— 
Oh, hasten! Oh, hasten! 


# is near, 








Open your windows, open your hearts, 
And hasten, oh, hasten? 
For Spring is here, and would fain come in. 
Hark! hear ye not his merry din? 
He raps and taps with main and might, 
With little floweret buds so bright— 
Oh, hasten! Oh, hasten! 


Open your windows, open your hearts, 
And hasten, oh, hasten! 
If for young Spring you don't clear the way— 
He’s many a servant in his p: 
He'll call to his aid these vassals true, 
And begin to rap and to tap anew— 
h, hasten! Oh, hasten! 








Open your windows, open your hearts, 

And hasten, oh, hasten! 
The good knight Sunshine is also come, 
Who striketh with golden weapons home; 
And Blossom-secent, the flatt’rer, too, 
Creeping the tiniest cranny through— 

Oh, hasten! Oh, hasten! 
Open your windows, open your hearts, 

And hasten, oh, hasten! 
The nightingale the charge must sound, 
Hark! how her voice is echoed round, 
And echo, too, through my heart doth ring. 
Oh, enter, yes, enter, thou lovely Spring, 

And hasten, oh, hasten! 

—From the German of W. Miiller. 
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TRAINING A “CUB.” 

A Mississippi pilot never uses the feeble phrase, “I 
think ;” he always says, “I know.” He has cultivated | 
his memory until it retains every trivial detail of 
twelve hundred miles of river. He must know it, in 
order to keep his steamer out of trouble, and he must 
so know it that nothing shall shake his confidence in 
his knowledge. 

When a pilot’s “cub,” as his apprentice is called, 
has become so thoroughly acquainted with the river 
that he can be trusted to steer the boat alone, the pilot 
usually plays a friendly swindle upon him. His pur- 
pose is to test the cub’s confidence in his own knowl- 
edge, and to train him to calmly look danger in the 
face. 

Mark Twain tells, in his “Life on the Mississippi,” 
how he was once thus trained by his pilot-boss, Mr. 
Bixby: 


“IT am going below a while,” said Mr. Bixby. 
suppose you know the next crossing?” 

“Know how to run it? Why, I can run it with my 
eyes shut.” 

“How much water is there in it?” 

‘Well, that is an odd question. I couldn’t get bot- 
tom there with a church steeple.” 

“You think so, do you?’ 

The very tone of the question shook my confidence. 
That was what Mr. Bixby was expecting. He left 
without saying anything more. I began to imagine all 
sorts of things. 

Mr. Bixby, unknown to me, sent somebody down to 
the forecastle with some mysterious instructions to the 
leadsmen, another messenger was sent to whisper 
among the officers, and then Mr. Bixby went into hid- 
ing behind a smoke-stack where he could observe re- 
sults. 

Presently the captain stepped out on the hurricane 
deck; next the chief mate appeared, and then a clerk. 
Every moment or two a straggler was added to my 
audience; and before I got to the head of the island, I 
had fifteen or twenty people assembled down there un- 
der my nose. 

I began to wonder what the trouble was. As I started 
across, the captain glanced aloft at me, and said, with 
a sham uneasiness in his voice,— 

“Where is Bixby?” 

“Gone below, sir.” 

But that did the business for me. My imagination 
began to construct dangers out of nothing. Ali at 
once I imagined I saw shoal water ahead. All my 
contidence in that crossing vanished. 

I seized the bell-rope; dropped it, ashamed; seized 
it again; dropped it once more; clutched it trembling- 
ly once again, and pulled it so feebly that I could 
hardly hear the stroke myself. 

Captain and mate sang out instantly, and both to- 
gether, “‘Starboard lead there! and quick about it!’ 

This was another shock. I began to climb the wheel 
like a squirrel; but I could hardly get the boat started 
to port before I would see new dangers on that side, 
and away I would spin to the other, only to finc perils 
accumulating to starboard, and be crazy to get to port 
again. 

P Then came the leadsman’s sepulchral cry, ‘*D-e-e-p 
our!” 

Deep four ina bottomless crossing! 
took my breath away. 

“M-a-r-k three! ... M-a-r-k three! ... Quarter 
less three! . . . Haif twain!” 

This was frightful! I seized the bell-ropes and 
stopped the engines. 

“Quarter twain! oo twain! 

I was helpless. I ¢ 
to do. 

‘Quarter less twain! Nine and a half!” 

We were drawing nine! My hands were in a nerve 
less flutter. I could not ring a bell intelligib y with 
them. I flew to the speaking-tube and shouted to the 
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The terror of it 


Mark twain!” 


id not know what in the world | 


“Well, I hope you won’t, for I want you to learn 
something by that experience. Didn't you know there 
was no bottom in that crossing?” 

“Yes, sir, I did.” 

“Very well, then. You shouldn’t have allowed me, 
or anybody else, to shake your confidence in that 
knowledge. Try to remember that. And another 
thing: when you get into a dangerous place, don’t turn 
coward. That isn’t going to help matters any.” 

It was a good enough lesson, but pretty hardly 
learned. 


+ 
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AN EXPENSIVE CHARITY. 
Unasked donations may prove unprofitable, as well 
as solicited ones. The phrase ‘One good turn deserves 
another,” is often shrewdly appropriated by depend- 
ent people after being unexpectedly helped, and is 
made to mean, “‘He who gives once may give again.” 
But a kind motive is a rich reward. Mr. Howells 
while in Italy had a little experience of the way volun- 
teer kindness sometimes opens the door to unlimited 
begging. 


On the way from Padua to Ponte Lagoscuro he had 
for one of his fellow-passengers (in the post-carriage) 
a bit of a man whom he calls “‘the Mouse,” from ‘his 
wretched, trembling little manner, his fugitive expres- 
sion, and his peaked visage.”” He was a poor ship- 
carpenter out of work, and his story, as it gradually 
came out in conversation, powerfully enlisted the au- 
thor’s sympathy, and that of his wife 

Even while thus betraying his poverty (says Mr. 
Howells), the Mouse did not beg, and we began to re- 
spect his poverty. Ina little while we pitied it, wit- 
nessing the manner in which he sat down on the edge 
of his seat, with a smile of meek desperation. A con- 
ference between Mr. and Mrs. H—— opens the purse. 
“T think I will give the Mouse five francs.” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“But I will be prudent. I will not give him this 
money. I will tell him it is a loan which he may pay 
me back whenever he can.” 

Arrived at the Po Ferry station, I called to the Mouse 
and he ran tremulously towards me. 

“Have you friends in Ancona?” 

“No, signor.”” 

“How much money have you left?” 

He showed me three soldi. “Enough for a coffin.” 
“And then?” 

“God knows.” 

I gave him the five francs, and explained my little 
scheme of making it a loan, and not a gift; and then 1 
gave him my address. 

He did not appear to understand the scheme of the 
loan; but he took the money, and was quite stunned 
by his good fortune. He thanked me absently, and 
weut and showed the five-franc piece to the guards, 
with a smile that illuminated and transfigured his 
whole person. 

By the time we reached Bologna he had come to his 
senses. He loaded me with blessings; he was ready 
to weep; he reverenced me, wished me a good voyage, 
endless prosperity, and innumerable days—and took 
the train for Ancona. 

“Ah,” I congratulated myself, “is it not a fine thing 
to be the instrument of a special providence?” 

Three weeks later came a comely young woman, 
with a young child—a child strong on its legs, a child 
that tried to open everything in the room, that wanted 
to pull the cloth off the table, to throw itself out of the 
open window—a child of which I had never seen the 
peer for restlessness and curiosity. This young woman 
had been directed to call on me as a person likely to 
pay her way to Ferrara. 

“But who sent you?) Why should I pay your way 
to Ferrara? I have never seen you before.” 

“My husband, whom you benefited on his way to 
Ancona, sent me. Here is his letter, and the card you 
gave him.” 

The Mouse had found work at Ferrara, and had 
written to his wife at Trieste to apply to me for the 
— (twenty florins), to enable her to come and join 

im. 

Mr. Howells says he explained to her that her hus- 
band and herself were much deceived in supposing him 
to be a rich man. He had no twenty florins (thirty 
dollars) to spare, but he gave her one, and she went 
her way.— Condensed from “‘ Venetian Life.” 


or 
MITIGATING CIRCUMSTANCES, 

The Southern negro does not always comprehend 
the meaning of words, and he does not always appre- 
ciate executive clemency—as witness the following in- 
stance : 


“Do you plead guilty or not guilty?” asked Justice 
Gregg of a colored culprit who was accused of stealing 
a whole line of dry-goods that had been hung out to 
dry, in a back yard in the city of Austin, Texas. 

“Dat ar depends on de mitigatin’ sarcumstances,” 
responded the prisoner. 

“What mitigating circumstances?” 

“Well, jedge, las’ time I was up heah fe’ stealin’ 
you said dat owin’ to de mitigatin’ sarcumstance ob 
bein’ my fust offence you’d let me off wid a repri- 
man’.” 

“Yes, and here you are again.” 

“Jes so, jedge. Now I wants ter know, befo’ I 
pleads guilty to dis heah secon’ offence, ef you is 
gwine to let me off agin wid a repriman’ on account o’ 
bein’ my fust offence. Ef ye’re gwine ter let me off 
wid nuffin’ but a repriman’, den I pleads guilty to hab- 
in’ lifted de line ob clothes; an’ while I’se *bout it I 
mout jes’ es well plead guilty to anudder fust offence. 
1 refers to dat poultry Col. Parsons missed las’ week.” 

“Have you been guilty of any more first offences?” 
asked the amused justice. 

“Ef I’m gwine to be let off wic a repriman’ I mout 
at well own up to anudder fust cifence.” 

“What is it?” 

“Four shirts, six pilly-slips, an’ par ob linen pants 
from de yard ob Mrs. Flapjack’s boardin’-house, an’ 
de wood-pile ob Col. Terrell in de fust ward.” 

“When were you guilty of that first offence?” 

“TY haint ben guilty ob dat fust offence at all, yit. 
Dat ar am de fust offence I’m gwine ter be guilty ob 
ter-night as soon as you ‘rns me loose on account ob 
de mitigatin’ sarcumstances.*’---//arpe,’s Drawer. 


Evidently too much mildness in the courts is too 
much privilege to the criminal. 
+o 
A SLATE STORY. 
A volume of pathetic stories might be gathered from 
the lives of the passengers of every emigrant steamer 
that comes on our shores. 








A medium-sized man, poorly but neatly dressed, en- 
tered Superintendent Jackson’s office in Castle Garden 
the other day. He drew a small slate from his pocket 
on which he rapidly wrote in a very fine hand the fol- 
lowing: 

“] want to go West. Ihave no money to doso. I 
am deaf and dumb, and have not a friend except my 
mother in this country. She lives in Tenth Avenue, in 
this city, but is too poor to aid me.” 

«“What is your name?” wrote Mr. Jackson. 

“Alfred Stratton. I came to America four months 
ago in the steamship Warrick from England. I am a 





engineer,— 

“O Ben, if you love me, back her! Quick, Ben! 
Oh, back the soul out of her!” 

I heard the door of the pilot-house close gently. 1 
looked around, and there stood Mr. Bixby, smiling a 
bland, sweet amile. Then the audience on the hurri- 


= 


er. 

I saw it all, and I felt meaner than the meanest man 
in human history. I set the boat in her marks, came 
ahead on the engines, and said,— 

“It was a fine trick to play on me, wasn’t it? I sup- 
pose I’ll never hear the last of how I was ass enough 





to heave the lead at the head of 66.” 


cane-deck sent up a thunder-gust of humiliating laugh. | 


cabinet-maker by trade, but can get no work of any 
| kind in this city on account of my affliction.” 

“Are you married?” = 
= fell from the man’s eyes as he wrote on his 

siate : 

| J am married nine years, and have a wife and four 
children in England. “God knows how they are doing 
| in my absence, as they were aimost destitute when | 
started for this corntry, to make a home for them. I 
would like to go as far as Nebraska, where I have a 
friend who owns a farm. I expect to obtain employ- 
ment if I can reaca there.” 

Mr. Jackson will make the effort to have the man 
sent to Nebraska. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW THE HEN “APRIL-FOOLED” 
JOHNNIE. 
Five-year-old Johnnie his city home left, 
For a visit to grandpa’s farm. 
From morning to night ’twas his special delight 
To play in the big old barn. 
The chickens and ducks were his playmates dear, 
The horses and cows he loved, too. 
But the first day of April he happened to think 
Of amusement, attractive and new. 


“Where are you going, dear?”’ grandma asked, 








As a couple of fat little legs 

Brought Johnnie down-stairs with his hat in his hand. 
*T’se doin’ to hunt for some eggs.” 

Now the hens were crafty, the hens were shy, 





The two little tramps looked at each other, and 
there were signs of anotherexplosion. The waist- 
coat was brought into use again. The little 
tramp in the straw hat did all the talking. 

“N-o, ma’am, we haven’t, very long,” said he. 

“I suppose you’re willing to work and pay for 
something to eat?” said Grandma Nelson. 

Then the two little tramps began to feel sure 
that she meant plum-cake; so they answered very 
promptly,— 

“Oh yes’m!” 

“Very well,” said grandma, ‘“‘you may split and 
bring in two armfuls of kindling-wood, and fill 
my wood-box, besides. There’s a hatchet in the 
shed.” 

Of course they could do that; and they made 
very short work of it, indeed. Grandma Nelson 
didn’t believe she ever saw two little tramps 
work so willingly and well before, and she said 
80. 

“Are you very hungry ?” she asked again. And 
what could she mean but plum-cake, in big thick 
slices ? 

“Oh yes, ma’am,” they both answered, eagerly. 








And they hid all their eggs away. 
But grandpa had told him to look for them 
In their soft warm nests in the hay. 


So he tumbled about in the fragrant hay, 
And “Henny, Hen-Penny!”’ he cried, 
Till close by the wall, in her cosey nest, 
The old white hen he espied. 
*Cut-ca-da-cut!”? she scolded, as much as to ; 
Say, 


“Do leave me alone, I beg!” HM 


But he drove her away and found, sure enough! 
Such a beautiful, great, white egg! 





To grandma he ran at once with his prize, 
When what do you think came to pass? 
Why, she kissed little Johnnie, and laughed \ 
till she cried, 
For the egg was made wholly of—glass / 


Grace F. Coo.ipGeE. 
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For the Companion. 


A JOKE ON GRANDMA. h 


How they shouted and laughed just with A 


thinking of what fun it would be—Winny 

and Joe—sitting on the porch steps in the f 
sunshine that was very bright and warm i 
for the first of April. 

“We'll be just as sober,” said Winny, 

“and not laugh nor anything.” 

“And we'll ask for a cold bite, 
Joe. 

“We'll have to dress all up funny, Joe, 
so she won’t know us.” 

“Of course,” said Joe. 

“And don’t you laugh,” said Winny. 
“You're always ’n f’rever laughing, Joe.” 

“But I won’t this time,” declared Joe, 
very earnestly ; ‘and don’t you either.” 

“No, sir-ree!”’ said Winny. 

Now if some little bird—the same little 
bird that is always telling stories to the big 
folks—had carried this chatter to Grand- 
ma Nelson’s ears, then Grandma Nelson 
needn’t have taken a second look at the 
two funny little stragglers who walked up 
to her door that afternoon, to know just 
who they were. But the little bird, fora 
wonder, kept it all to himself; so when 
Grandma Nelson, sitting by the window, 
heard the gate-latch click and saw those 
queer little figures, she was greatly sur- 
prised. She took off her glasses and rubbed 
them and put them on again, and stared 
out through them hard, and, really and 
truly, she frowned. 

“More tramps! 
“Dear me!” 


gurgled 


I declare!” said she. 





















































Grandma Nelson was talking to her- 
self, of course, and she spoke a good deal 
louder than there was any need of, because she 
wasn’t a bit hard of hearing. She spoke so loud 
that the two little tramps heard her, and you can’t 
think how queerly they acted about it. One of 
them caught up the corner of his old waistcoat, 
which hung nearly to his feet, and held it over 
his mouth, tight; and the other one pulled his 
wide-rimmed straw hat over his face, until not 
even so much as the tip of his chin could be seen. 

“Why, what ails em?” said Grandma Nelson 
to herself, looking more and more astonished ev- 
ery minute. ‘Really, I’m almost afraid to go to 
the door!” 

But she did go, when pretty soon she heard a 
soft little knock; and she looked down quite seri- 
ously on the big hat and the long waistcoat. 

“What will you have to-day ?” said she. 

The corner of the waistcoat came up again in a 


hurry, and there was a funny little explosive 
sound behind it. The straw hat was tipped lower, 
too. 


“We'd like to have a—a cold bite, ma’am!” 
Oh, such a deep, gruff voice it was that came from 
under that big hat, no wonder Grandma Nelson 
felt frightened a little. 

“T don’t make a practice of giving to tramps,” 
said she. ‘Are you very hungry ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Tt’s only three o’clock,” said Grandma Nelson. 
“Didn’t you have any dinner ?” 

‘““N—yes, ma’am.” 

“T suppose you’ve walked a long ways this af- 
ternoon,” said grandma. 





ma Nelson fool them ? 









Grandma began talking to herself again as she | 
went toward the pantry door. 

“There’s that cold beef,” said she, “we never 
can eat it; and I suppose they want something 
real hearty to travel on. And I’ll give ’em some 
bread-and-butter with it.” 

Oh dear! how the faces of those two little 
tramps fell. They didn’t want cold beef, and they 
didn’t want bread-and-butter, and they did want 
plum-cake. They had fooled Grandma Nelson al- 
most too nicely. They wouldn’t fool her another 
bit. So off came the big hat and the long waist- 
coat; and out of the pantry came grandma, with a 
piece of plum-cake in each hand! 

‘“‘Why-ee!” said she, looking as astonished as 
she possibly could; “where are those tramps ?” 

“April fool! April fool!” shouted Winny and 
Joe, together. “We April-fooled you, gra’ma!” 

Grandma Nelson sat down in her rocking-chair 
and laughed her glasses off. 

‘Dear me, did you, dears?” said she. 
you?” 

Did they fool Grandma Nelson? or did Grand- 
How was it ? 


“Did 


A.C.S. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


My first is frolicsome, nimble and sly; 
fy second makes music in spring; 
My first and second is seldom dry; 
fy third made fun for the king; 
Be Vigilant, lest my whole you'll hear 
Shouted, exultantly, in your ear. E. Cc. 


dD. 
2. 
HALF-SQUARE. 
<<. ee < ° 1 
ee: Se ay ee oe 2 
6S See a & 3 
4.2 e ° d 
Oi a ° 5 
G sw « 6 
v.66 7 
8. 8 
9 9 
10 Ww 
ll 


The diagonal names 
spring, 
right. 

Cross-words—A_ cabalistic word among 
ancients ; 
ship; 


a time-honored day in 
which is repeated in the right-hand up 


the 
pertaining to public prayer and wor 
pertaining to tidal movements de pendent 
on the moon; a famous character in Shake 
speare’s “Merry Wives of Windsor;” a char 
acter in the “Merchant of Venice; a duke in 
Shakespeare's “Twelfth Night ;” a person who 
adheres to the constituted authority; French 
money of account; performed; two-thirds of a 
fermented drink of the South Sea Islands; a 
portion of a railway track. Datsy. 


3. 
TRANSPOSITIONS., 


Transpose 1—A Latin poct, and make 2— 
empty. 

Transpose 3—dead men, and make 4—a book 
of Scandinavian mythology and poetry. 

Transpose 5—procecded, and make 6—an eft. 

Transpose 7—the moon, and make 8—a bone 
of the arm. 

Transpose 9—a model used by shoemakers, 
and make 10—the part of ariver near the sea. 

Place the initials of the words required by 
the even numbers in such order as to make the 
name of a deity in whose honor the old Ro- 
mans held a festival in April. E. L. E. 


od 


4. 


DOUBLE ACROSTICc. 


Read in the primals the name of a Saxon 
goddess for whom the old English named the 
month of April. Inthe finals find the name 
given by Saxon Christians to April. 

Across.—A word for again. 

A tropical city of North America. 

A city named in the New Testament where 
the art of dyeing wool was invented. 

A city of Europe where a treaty of peace 
was signed. 

A man who took an historical ride. 
fate of a nation was riding that night.” 

An English word with a silent letter. In 
England the word is pronounced so that the 
first letter is silent; in America so that the sec- 
ond is silent. 


“The 


5. 


HOUR-GLASS AND DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 


+ cae 
Double Diagonals. 
1, A virl’s name. 
ap 2, Walks lame. 
3, Ope nings. 

4, Primal. 

5, Boundary. 


Hour-Glass. 
1, Charges of evil. 7, 
2, To remember. & 
3, A genus of shell-fish. 
4, Inflates. 
5, A clown. 
6, A vowel. 


HHH KHHRHHEHE 


An animal. 

To fasten. 
Loaning. 
Abrogating. 

Part of every week 


, 
10, 
ll, 











For the Companion. 
AN APRIL STORY. 
“I won’t be fooled once to-day,” said Robin, 
with a positive shake of his head. 
“I don’t mean to be,” said Laurie. He was 
Robin's cousin who had come over to spend the 
day. ‘But maybe we can’t help it.” 

“Yes, we can,” said Robin, “if we look out 
sharp.” Aunt May looked up from her book and 
laughed a little at that. 

But they did look out sharp—Robin and Laurie. 
Not one of Aunt May’s little jokes succeeded, 
though she tried a good many. It was nearly noon 
when she came in with a small square package. 

“Here’s something a boy left at the door for 
you, Robin,” said she. 

“Did a boy >” asked Robin, lifting his eyebrows 
in a funny way. You see he felt quite sure that 
it was Jimmy Dent who left the package. ‘Well, 
I don’t want it, Aunt May. I’ll give it to Laurie.” 

But Laurie said, “No, thank you,” very polite- 
ly; then they looked at each other and laughed. 

“Let’s fool Teddy O’Brine with it,” cried Robin. 
“His mother’s washing for mamma, and he’s down 
in the kitchen.” 

So away they raced to the kitchen, where little 
Ted sat by the window. Hewas lame. That was 


the reason he kept so still. 
“We've got something for you, Teddy,” cried 
thev. 
Teddy’s 





cheeks reddened as he took the box, 





shyly. He worked patiently at the knotty string 
for a long time. But he got it untied at last, and 
took off the wrappings. Then he lifted the box- 
cover and gave a shrill cry of joy. 

For the box was full of candies of every shape 
and sort,—caramels and lozenges and kisses and 
chocolate creams. 

Robin knew then that Cousin Jack, who worked 
in a candy-store, had kept his promise and sent 
him some of every kind. 

“O-oh!” said Robin. 

“O-oh dear!” cried Laurie. 

Teddy understood. “I s’pose you didn’t mean 
to give em to me,” said he. ‘You may have ’em 
back.” 

“No, we won't,” said Robin, manfully, though 
he did choke a little. ‘‘We said we'd fool you 
because it’s the first day of April. But I’m real 
glad it’s candy, and you're going to keep every— 
single—bit. Come, Laurie.” 

Aunt May, who had been standing in the door, 
though Robin and Laurie didn’t see her, heard it 
all. 

She sent a note right away to Jack at the candy- 
store. Andan hour afterwards, when that very 
boy left another square package at the door, 
in and Laurie opened it in a hurry. 

“We'll eat this ourselves,” said they. 
did get fooled.” 

“You did it yourselves,” said Aunt May, laugh- 
ing. 


tob- 


“But we 





The central letters of the hour-glass, read 
down, name a certain day of the year; the di- 
agonals name the month and date on which it 
occurs. 

6. 
ANAGRAM. 


The lines in each couplet rhyme. The omitted words 
are all formed from the ten letters omitted from last 
line. 

There once lived a boy whose mamma called him *****, 
Who would fain be a poet like Phabus ******, 
He thought out his rhymes as he lay on the ****; 
His father looked on and dubbed him a loafer. 
Such words from his father like sting of an ***, 
His temper did roughen as if with ****. 
Now passion and poetry never can ****, 
Except when foul weather can also be a ****; 
And his poem intended for sweet Cousin Dora, 
With the title,—‘*What Zephyrus whispered to *****,” 
And which he was anxious should please without ****, 
Was nipped like a bud which the frost doth as****, 
As when some proud eagle to heaven would ****, 
But struck by a bullet he falls to the *****,— 
So this embryo poet fell much below ***, 
While pausing in wrath with his parent to ****, 
For wrath changes quickly a boy to a boor, 
And the poem he’s writing will surely prove ****. 
Such boys when in spring-time they glance into *****, 
Perchance may see visions of true ***** *****, 
LILIAN Payson. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ist, Bost +-a= boast. Ist with 2d, Boston = 
Modern Athens. 3d, Port (wine) and port (a harbor). 
4th, Bill (William) and bill (of goods). Boston Port 
Bru. 


2. James Monroe; Presidents; United States; ‘Era 
of Good Feeling; Missouri Compromise ; Monroe 
Doctrine; Liberia; Lafayette’s; Mississippi; Illinois; 
Alatama; Maine; Missouri, 
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The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
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Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else itis stolen, Persons who send silver 
os us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 









Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CU., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 











SCARLET FEVER.—MISTAKES. 

One mistake is to suppose that scarlatina is a milder 
form of the disease—to differ from it as varioloid dif- 
fers from small-pox. ‘The two words denote the same 
disease. 

Another mistake is to be less careful respecting a 
mild attack. This tends to lead one to take less pains 
in guarding its communication to others, and to be less 
solicitous as to the means of recovery. 

As to the first point, the mildest attack may commu- 
nicate the most violent. As to the second, a little neg- 
lect in any case may be followed by fatal results, or, at 
least, be attended by life-long harm. Every case, how- 
ever mild, should be in full charge of a physician un- 
til the child is well—well not only from the fever, but 
from ite hidden effects. These effects (sequele) are 
often vastly worse than the original disease. 

Another mistake is to let the child be exposed early 
after recovery. Almost every vital organ is left in a 
weakened condition, unable to withstand even slightly 


hatch kept up its hammering, till a friend of his captor | 
remarked, “The poor bird is nailing his own coffin,” 
—and in pity the little prisoner was released. He had 
pecked a hole almost through the side of his cage; but 
the long exertion was too much for him, and he died 
soon after he was set free. 

a 


ASKING QUESTIONS, 

The Arkansas 7raveller illustrates the unconscious 
way in which children often try the patience of their 
elders by questions. We think the writer must have 
had a practical experience. 


‘An’ must I always say my prayers before goin’ to 
bed? “ang asked a boy of his mother. 
“Yes 


= if I sit up all night I needn’t say ’em, need I?” 

“Ve 

Ww hy? 

“Oh, I don’t know. Do hush and let me read.” 

“What are you readin’ ?” 

“A story.’ 

‘What kind of a story?” 

‘About a man and a woman and I don’t know what 
all.” 

“Is . a story? ag 

“Ye 

ay hy don’t you read the truth?” 

“If you ask another question to-night, I’ll whip 
you!” 

“But I can ask another one in the mornin’, mayn’t 
12” 


“Yes.” 

“And I mustn’t ask any more to-night?” 

“No, not another one, for if you do I'll swhip you.” 
= won *t ask any more to-night, will 1? 


oN 


“But rT will in the mornin’, won’t I?” 
“ 
Ye 


o” 


“ An” you'll whip me if I ask any more to-night, 

won "t you?” 
Yes. 

FE eg you won’t in the mornin’, will you?” 

“No.” 

“But you will to-night, won’t you?” 

“Look-a-here, not another word out of you now! 
you ask another single que stion, I'll whip you!” 

“But you said I could ask ’em in the mornin’, didn’t 


If 


o And you won *t whip me then, will you?” 
“No 


“But you will to-night, won’t you?” 


“There comes your father, and it’s a good thing for 

you, for I was going to whip you.” 
——_—__— 
A SNAKE AT A DANCE, 

An Englishman visiting the island of Penang (Malay 
Archipelago), describing the entertainments to which 
he was invited, gives the following rather unconven- 
tional exhibition of native hilarity, which formed an 
episode in a colonial merry-making: 

The introduction of a snake fifteen feet long into a 
room full of dancers was perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary experience I ever had on any festive gathering. 
The event happened at a ball given by Mr. C—, a 
gentleman who had been educated in Scotland, and 
fell out on this wise. 

My friend lived on a small plantation, and had for 
some time past been troubled by the nocturnal raids of 
this snake, which had swallowed a pig and was gradu- 
ally clearing his fowl-house. A number of natives 





harmful influences. mean death 
to it. 

Another mistake is in the matter of disinfection. 
The chief source of contagion is in the particles of 
scarf-skin incessantly thrown from the outside surface 
of the body and in corresponding particles from the 
internal surfaces. 

The disinfection attempted is apt to be exceedingly 
inadequate, indeed, utterly worthless. The body should 
be kept oiled to prevent, as far as possible, the parti- 
cles of scarf-skin escaping. 
be given to the head and hair. 
be carefully washed with soap and water—part at a 
time, to prevent taking cold. 

The sick-room and all its contents should be fumi- 
gated by burning in it a considerable quantity of sul- 


A common cold may 





Special attention should 
The whole body should 


phur mixed with saltpetre—the doors and windows be- 
ing kept closed some twelve hours afterwards. 

All clothing worn by the patient should either be 
thoroughly cleansed or destroyed, and in no case worn 
by another who has not had the disease. 

BIRDS ON THE FARM, 
THE WOODPECKER. 


The nut-hatch, to most eyes, is only a “black-and- 
white woodpecker ;”’ but as a destroyer of insects inju- 
rious to trees, no sort of woodpecker is half as useful 
in the groves, orchards and nurseries as the nut-hatch, 
and its tiny cousin the “chicka-dee-dee” (or black tit- 
mouse). 

While his mate sits on her pretty bluish-white eggs, 
in the hollow of some well-chosen stump, the male nut- 
hatch may be seen hopping silently up the trunk of an 
apple or oak-tree or shade-maple, and climbing and 
clinging over and under the boughs, rapping the bark 
with his bill and peering into the chinks for grubs and 
insects’ eggs. Woe to the lurker whom his rap scares 
out, or his sharp beak finds when it probes the holes! 

The bird likes bread with his meat, and in fact, got 
his name from his habit of stowing away nuts for an 
occasional dinner. He will wedge a chestnut or an 
acorn or a filbert into a hole or crack, and having it 
thus fixed, he pecks at the shell till he breaks through 
to the kernel, which he instantly seizes, and flies away 
to eat it. 

As a friend of the trees the little chick-a-dee, it may 
be said, begins his work where the nut-hatch leaves 
off; for his tiny bill reaches a great many kinds of 
noxious larve and insect-eggs that are too small for 
his bigger cousin to get hold of. 

‘The nut-hatch is no singer, but if observers are cor- 
rect, he has at least an ear for noise. Gilbert White 
of Selborne attributes to this bird, in common with 
some woodpeckers, the practice of beating rapidly 
with his beak on old dry and hollow tree-limbs, pro- 
ducing a sound like the roll of a shrill drum. We 
have often smiled to remember the start given to the 
family one still day by a sudden racket of that kind 
from the big oak-tree in our garden. The look of mo- 
mentary alarm on the younger faces passed away 
when we looked through the open window and saw a 
nut-hatch beating a tattoo on the head of an old tin can 
that we had nailed up in the tree for a bird-house. 

From a story read in childhood, we have always 
thought of the nut-hatch asa bird that can never be 
reconciled to captivity. A gentleman confined one in 
a cage, and placed its favorite food in its reach, but the 


little creature refused to eat, pecking incessantly atthe | jast year it cost him over fifty dollars to have you 
wood of the cage. 


For two days and nights the nut- 








| as the snake was overcome by the 


had been on the watch, and had just captured the rep- 
tile, coiled up in a comatose state among the shrubs. 
The Malays, rarely excited, unless when frightened 
or “running amok,”’ and knowing there was no danger, 
process of digesting 
|asavory meal, determined, in a fit of frantic joy, to 
lay the trophy at their master’s feet. They had it 
| by the tail, and dragging it to the sound of quadrille 
music, thump, thump, up the wide staircase, they 
rushed into the drawing-room and laid the monster 
down. 
Motionless it gazed around upon the strange scene, 
and probably speculated on the prospect of still more 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
INVALUABLE AS A TONIC. 
Dr. J. L. PRATT, Greentield, Ill., says: “It is all that it 
claims to be—invaluable as a tonic in any case where an 


acid tonic is indicated.” [Adv 
ILKS 25 pieces elegant Silk for Patchwork $1. Ipkg. 
embroidery silk, assor’d colors, 20c.; send 


for samples & cir. Northford Silk Co., Nort 


KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. 


ections for making /ndelible Paint 
om "Pooder for stamping; Perforated 
Owl Pattern; Instructions for working 
the stitches and our new 48-pp. Cata- 
logue, containing Illustrations o: *Alpha- 
bets, Monograms, Kensington, Outline, 
Rococo D 5 aiding Patterns. All for 
twelve 2-cent stamps. . INGA — LYNN, MAss. 


After April [% sew serve 


NEW SPRING CATA- 
LOGUE OF 
GARMENTS AND MER- 
CHANDISE, 


Embracing everything in 0 RY t 0 0 D § 


One hundred and twenty pages, profusely il- 

Saeeeates om goods in natural colors. Free on ap- 
ication to 

&O OOPER & CONARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Never before could every girl and boy owna Wa 
MILES’ IMPROVED The Cheapest! The Most Reliable! The Most Strapie! 
z — hy liable to get out of order! The easiest re- 
Nickeled Safety Pins}} |/™"="*y 
mace rene : TERBURY WA TCH. 
All in Nickel- — Casi Every Watch Warranted. 
SK YOUR JEWELER FO 
WE FILL NO Onna RS FOR LESS THAN ONE DOZEN. 
Address all orders and corre: — to 
GEO, MERRITT, Gen’! Se mong A ent, 
52 Maiden Lane, New York City, 
No sharp corners; perfectly protected points; 
Nickelsplated and will not corrode. 
They are the best that are made; protected by ror nt, 
and should be for sale every where. On receipt of 6 cts. 


for small and 10 cents for large size we will mail_a sam- 
pledoz. OAKV CVILL LEC OMPANY, Ww aterbury, Cc t, Manfrs, 


Exquisitely Perfumed 
May Blossom Toilet Soap 


bearing the rare and delicate odor of the 
Trailing Arbutus (or Plymouth May Flow- 
er). 

Sample cake, full size, sent by mail on 
receipt of thirty-five cents. 


COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK. 


IF you 








2 . interested in Children, send for the 
Illustrated a of the 








THINGS 70 REMEMBER. 


Warner Bros. Corsets are boned with 
Coraline, which is superior to Horn or Whale- 
one 
Coraline is not Cotton, Hemp, Jute, Tampico, 
or Mexican Grass, 
Coraline contains no Starch or other sizing. 
Coraline is used in no goods except those sold 
by WARNER BROS 
The genuine Sesatine Corsets give honest value 
and perfect satisfaction. 
Imitations are a fraud, and dear at any price. 
Coraline is used inthe following popular - om 
Health, Nursing, Coraline, Flexible 
Hip, Abdominal and Misses? Corsets, 


For SALE By LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE, 
Le sure our name is on the box. 


WARNER BROS., 
353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








Containing latest styles of Boys’, Girls’ and Babies’ 
Clothing and Everything for Children, Mailed 
free on application. 














sumptuous fare, could it only command its wonted en- 
ergy and crush its entertainers in its slimy coil. 

Some of the gentlemen retired with remarkable ce- 
lerity ; others displayed their daring and gallantry be- 
hind a barricade of chairs; while a few stood their 
ground, supporting their terror-stricken partners, as 
the unwelcome intruder was hauled off to expiate 
his crime in the court below.—Jndo-China and China. 


> 
NO SENSE OF HUMOR, 
It is not a matter of surprise that the man cited be- 
low should have lost his sense of humor. 


A gentleman in a street-car, while reading a news 
paper, discovered a paragraph that struck him as par- 
ticularly funny. 
“Here is something good,” he said to his neighbor, 
and he read the item to him. 

A tired look swept over the gentleman’s face, but he 
never smiled. 

Presentiy the reader came across another paragraph 
that tickled his fancy. 

“1 will try him w ith this one,” he said. 

He did so, and a tear actually welled out of his 
neighbor’s eye and coursed slowly down his cheek. 

“Heavens, man e was the exclamation, ‘‘what’s the 
matter with you? Have you no sense of humor? 
What do you ‘do to pass away the time, anyway?” 

Looking mournfully out of the window, the stranger 
replied,— 

“I am proof-reader on a comic weekly.”’—Philadel- 
phia Call. 


” 


—_————>___— 
QUICK-TEMPERED STUFF. 

A man who moves around among cans of nitro-glyc- 
erine should be careful not to indulge in any little ex- 
hibitions of irritation, lest he may encounter a quicker 
temper than his own, and the result be similar to that 
described by the Philadelphia Republic : 


A Buffalo janitor kicked a can of nitro-glycerine, 
and right then, for the first time in his life, 
really active man, inaugurating proceedings by turning 
a double somersault and knocking out a hodful of mor- 
tar and brick with the back of his head at one end of 
the room. 

He continued the performance by kicking down the 
stove, pulling down the chandelier, and ploughing up 
plaster with his nose. 

When the nitro-glycevine let the old man sit down 
and take a rest, he looked mournfully at the remnants 
of the fragment of tin that once held the chain light- 
ning, and said to the doctor,— 

“Wal, if that aint the quickest-temperedest stuff I 
ever saw!” 


—~+> — 


Yves Guyot, the Parisian journalist, tells how King 
Louis XVIII., when he returned from exile, asked 
Fouché if his movements had been watched by spies. 
Fouché admitted that the Duc de Blacas had been so 
employed. *‘And how much did you give him? ?” asked 
Louis. “Two hundred thousand livres,” was the re- 
ply. “Good!” said the monarch. 
cheat me. We went halves.” 


“GooD-MORNING, children! 


way to school; ‘and how are you this morning?” 
“We daran’t tell you,” 
a boy of eight. “Dare not tell me! 
| physician: “and why not?’ 





**Cause papa said that 


| come in and ask us how we were.” —Tezas Siftings. 


became a | 


“T find he did not 
said an Austin physi- 
cian, as he met three or four little children on their 


replied the oldest of the crowd, 
!* exclaimed the 


FLORENCE ETCHING SILK. 








Prepared expressly for art designs, in outline. This 
Silk will not split or fray in working, and is durable 
both in color and texture. 

Sold by enterprising dealers in a great variety of col- 
ors. For heavy outlines use No. 500, for finer work use 
No. 1000. The colors dest adapted for work whieh will 
require washing are Black, Blue, Brown, Old Gold, Gold, 

ellow and Pink. Samples with our latest Knitting 
Book (x9. 5), sent on receipt of three 2-cent stamps. 
ONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass, 


CORTICELLI 
SEWING SILK 


LADIES, T TRY IT. 


The Best. Sewing 
Silk Made. 


Every wn ws warranted un- 
equalled for Hand or Machine 
Sewi ng. Smooth, a Full 
— Ladies, ask your store- 

keeper for “CORTICELLI” 
Spool Silk. 


DON’T FAIL TO READ THIS 


ODE Y’S 
LADY’S BOOK. 


The most instructive and entertaining Magazine 
published. During 1884 will contain 
stories by 


HELEN a. a’ ¢ ** Cherry Ripe.” 
MARION HARLAND HRISTIAN REID, 
ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, MARIAN REEVES, 
EMILY LENNOX, 


EMILY READ, 
Author of ‘‘A Bad Boy's Diary,’’ and many others; also, a 
If you subscribe 


y 
full size CUT PAPER PATTERN each month. 
+ mae 


60 and 62 WEST 23d STREET, NEW ‘YORK. 
CRAZY How to Make It: how to obtain 
the silk for it. We send Ten samples 
of elegant si/k, all different and cut so 

as to make one 10-inch block of Crazy 

PATCH Patchwork. for 25 ets. ;. 12-inch block, 

4 ets.; with diagram showing how it 
is rut together. 

WO RK “We send 20 perforated patterns, 
working size, of butterflies, bugs, 
beetles, bees, spiders and webs, 

reptiles, Greenaway figures, birds, ete., ete. +, and 10 sprays 

of flowers of various kinds, all for 60 cts., with powder 
and distributing pad for transferring, to ‘ornament the 
silk. These patterns can be instant/y transferred to any 
| material, and can be used a hundred times over. 
Our book, *‘How to Make Home Beautiful,” has 
instructions for making a variety of patchwork, with 
| diagrams and illustrations of many fancy stitches for 
joining and ornamenting the silk. Also, has illustrations 
| of all the Kensington and Arasene stitches, with instruc- 
tions for doing this kind of embroidery and for making 
many beautiful and useful articles, It also contains a 
descriptive and illustrated list of peates 1,000 patterns 
for various kinds of embroidery. Price, 15 cts. All the 
above, with ten varieties of silk for l0-ineh block, 90 cts.; 
with silk for 12-inch block, $1; with silk for both’ blocks, 
$1.25, all post-paid. Silks in $1, $2, and $5 pack ages. 
J. oe PATTEN, 47 Barclay Street, New Yo 
The PIVOT CORSET | ; 
ELASTIC AND EASY 
IN ANY POSITION. 











This Corset expands and 
contracts with the breathing, 
and yields to every move- 
ment of the wearer, making 
an EASY AND ELE- 
GANT FIT. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 

PRICE $1.00. 


Manufactured by 


FOY, HARMON & C0., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








EASY TO FIX BACK HAIR 


| 
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at once, you will receive the January and Peo 
FREE; also, a Steel Engraving. $2.00 A 


This is the oldest Magazine publishedin America. 
Estecblishea 1830. 


No. 37, Box HH, Philadelphia. 










sample copy, 15 cts., Which May form part of subscription. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








A GREAT OFFER! 


The Companion Waterbury Watch, with Chain and Charm, cost $3.50. 


Given for only ONE new name, and $1 additional. 


This is the greatest premium Watch offer we have ever 
made. We make this liberal offer in order that we may induce 
every old subscriber to the ComMPANioN to obtain for us at 
least 


ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER BEFORE JULY 1, 1884. 


Now this is an offer which certainly should be improved by all 
wishing to own a beautiful, reliable and durable watch at 
very little cost. 


ACCURACY! BEAUTY!! DURABILITY!!! 


On account of the very low price of this watch many people sup- 
pose that itisatoy. Now as wé have had four years of expe- 
rience with this wonderful watch, we can speak from actual 
knowledge of the facts. For accuracy, beauty and durabili- 
ty it is superior to Swiss watches costing from $10 to $12. 

Tens of thousands of these watches are in constant use by all 
classes of people, from boys to bankers, and are keeping as good 
time as watches costing high prices. 


VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 


The watch which we send to our subscribers after April Ist, will 
contain improvements recently perfected, which have increased its value. 
The engraving on the watch is as beautiful as that found on any watch. 


watch is stem-winding, and is easily regulated. We give with each a Nickel- 
Chain and a beautiful nickel CHARM LANTERN, with sparkling tinted 
We have just had these charms made to go with the watch. 


crystal centres. 


The Waterbury costs 


than any other 


made, 








Satin-Lined Case with Watch two-thirds size. 


Less for Repuirs. 


for repairs and cleaning 
watch 
To clean or repair 
an ordinary watch costs 


Our new Companion Waterbury 


lator, and an improved stem-wind. 
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The 


less 


STEM-WINDING 


Companion Watch 





from $1.50 to $3. It costs ~ 
from 25 to 50 cents to repair and clean SS il 
a Waterbury Watch. i "> hod i. 
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Some of the Wheels of the Watch. 
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made up of 57 wheels and separate parts, all of which are made on the 
most approved and delicate machinery. The case is made of a new 
metal called nickel-silver, and is artistically chased. 


GOOD TESTIMONY FROM THOSE USING THEM. 


“T received my Waterbury Watch two years ago to-day. As far as 
time-keeping is concerned, I would not exchange it for any $50 watch.” 
—E. J. Brown, Leominster, Mass. 


FROM TURKEY. 


“On July 4th, 1888, I received from you five Waterbury watches that 
are in use now. I am much more than pleased with them, in fact 1 
cannot express myself as I should like. They are running as only first- 
class watches can. I prize them already as I would watches that 
cost $40 each.”.—Huranp H. Hexmuan, Harpoot, Turkey, Nov. 10, 
1883. 

FROM MISSOURI. 

“I received my watch in pertect running order. It proves to be 
nicer than I thought it would be. I set it with a good time-keeper, 
and it has not lost or gained one minute since I have had it.’’—Jonn 
A. Faae, Independence, Mo., Feb. 6, 1883. 


FROM KANSAS. 


“I received my watch about two months ago. It keeps good time and 
Iam well pleased with it. Would not sell mine for $10, if I could not 
replace it.""—E.mer G. Sutton, Poheta, Kans. 


FROM FLORIDA. 


“The two ‘Companion Watches’ at hand. We think them beauties, 
and better, I think them ‘real jewels of time-keepers.’ Hereafter the 
Waterbury will be my constant companion.’”’—E. DoveLas Suaw, Win- 
nimisset, Fla., Oct. 4, 1883. 


FROM ILLINOIS. 


“My Waterbury Watch came safely. It has not gained or lost a minute since I got 


I would not sell mine for $10.”—Wixue F. Love, Breeds, Ill. 


CONDITIONS FOR OBTAINING THE WATCH. 

We wish you to secure for the CoMPANION One new subscriber before July 1, 1884 
To make it an inducement for you to obtain for us this one new subscriber, we have 
Watch has a full plate movement, with an improved regu- | made you this costly and liberal offer. We wish you to obtain the new subscriber in your own town. The new 
The watch is | subseriber must pay you the full price for the Companton, $1.75. This special Watch Offer is good until July 1, 1884. 


We give this beautiful chased Watch, including nick- 
el-plated Chain, Lantern Charm and satin-lined Case, 


ey, for one new name, and $1 additional, or for 


two new names and 50 cents additional, or for three 
new names. The postage and registry fee for watch is 
25 cents, whether sent as a premium or purchased. We 
offer the Watch forsale, including Chain, Charm and 
satin-lined Case, for only $3.50, and 25 
postage and registry fee. 


cents for 








s 
Companion Supplement. 
There are many new and choice premiums described in this Sup- 
plement. We hope they will prove inducements to our friends to 
new endeavors to increase the circulation of the CoMPANION. 


NEW AND COSTLY PREMIUMS 


OFFERED FOR 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE COMPANION. 


Conditions. 


No new name will be received unless payment of $1.75 in 


full is made in advance, 


new subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive 
@ premium for it. 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying the 
full subscription price, can then receive Premiums for all the 
new subscribers he may obtain and send us. 

No Premium will be forwarded until the postage, indicated 
for each one, has been received by us. 

For further instructions how to obtain New Subscribers, and 
Conditions for receiving Premiums and Presents, we refer you to 
our Annual Premium List, dated October 25, 1883. 


<a Send for a full Premium List, if you have not received one. 


Magnificent Presents. 
250 Watches, $1,250 in Cash, 50 Lockets, and 50 Pocket Knives. 


355 GIFTS GIVEN IN ALL. 


These Presents will be given to the three hundred and 
fifty-five subscribers who secure the three hundred and fifty-five 
largest numbers of names between Nov. 1, 1883, and July 1, 1884, 
no matter which of the Premiums or what Commissions they 
may receive for their new subscribers. 





1 Gift of Five Hundred Dollars in Cash.................. $500 
1 Gift of Three Hundred Dollars in Cash................ $300 
1 Gift of Two Hundred Dollars in Cash.................. #200 
1 Gift of One Hundred and Fifty Dollars in Cash...... 8150 
1 Gift of One Hundred Dollars in Cash................... #100 
1 American Gold Watch, stem winder, price................. #100 
1 American Gold Watch, stem winder, “ .................. &90 
1 American Gold Watch, price .............-...eeeeeeeeee - 880 
1 American Gold Watch, “ 

1 American Gold Watch, ‘“ 

1 American Gold Watch, “ 

1 American Gold Watch, “ 

1 American Silver Watch, “ 

1 American Silver Watch, ‘ 

1 American Silver Watch, “..... e 


240 American Silver Watches, price of each 
OD Te, Fo TS... TURD SE CRO e cc 0.o.kc Fass ccteccesccccccecces 
50 Pearl-Handle Knives. 


The Presents above offered will be given in addition toa 
Premium for each new name. 


WHY WE OFFER COSTLY PREMIUMS. 


Because, in seeking to extend the circulation of the Com- 
PANION, its publishers find that the best agents they can interest in 
the work are its subscribers, who know its character, and can speak 
from a personal knowledge of its merits. 











|The D. L. Wilcox Breech-Loading Target Bow Gun, with Bayonet. Given for one new name. 
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thumb-screw. 


This gun shoots with great aceuracy and force. 
age and packing, 30 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 
| aa EELS 


LITTLE WOMEN. LITTLE MEN. 


Little Women. Two vols. in one, with 
illus. For one new name, and 25 cents extra. 
Little Women! Who has not read about 
them? Who does not want to read about them 
again? Let us recall their names,—Meg, Jo, 
Beth and Amy. The story and its author need 
no further introduction. We are glad that we 
can now give these two volumes in one for one 
new name, and 25 cents additional, instead of for 
four new names. Price now only $1.35. Former 
price, $3. Postage and packing, 15 cts., 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Eicht Cousins is one of Miss Alcott’s 
most fascinating books. It is a charming story 
of home iife, whose attractive characters and 

| thrilling meidents will interest the reader. The 
| heroine, Rose, will be a favorite with the boys as 
| well as the girls. Given for one new name. Price, 
| $1. Postage and packing, 10 cts., when 
sent as a premium or purchased. 








The cut shows the internal construction of this beautiful music box. 


in this instrument. Its tones are sweet and delightful. 
turning a little crank. 
Tt cannot get out of order, 
‘and packing, 14 cts., when sent asa premium or purchased. 





Rose in Bloom is a sequel to Miss Alcott’s “Eight Cousins.” 
The readers who have made the acquaintance of the ‘Eight Cousins” will 
want to know Rose, and follow her character until she becomes a ‘‘Rose in 


One Tune French Music Box. Given for one new name. 


By 
importing a large number we are now able to offer our subscribers a bargain 
It is operated by 
We can send sacred, patriotic, or more lively music. 


The cut shows the shape of this gun, its arrows, targets, bayonet, Kc. 
This gun is better finished, and contains more good points, than any 


the gun while obtaining sight, and prevents injury to the fingers when the arrow i 


The Bow and Carriage is detached from the barrel of the gun by turning a 
= It has a Bayonet fourteen inches long which can be instantly 

attached to the barrel of the gun. With this attachment you have a regular gun for drilling purposes. 

For target practice it is better than Archery. 

These Premiums are given by the Publishers for obtaining | ever made for obtaining one new subscriber. We 8end a complete manual of arms with each gun, Given for one new name. Price, $1. Post- 


Four of Louisa M. Alcott’s Best Books. 
EIGHT COUSINS. 


Parents as well as children are delighted with Miss Aleott’s beautiful and touching stories. 














other gun of its kind. 


; It is Breech-Loading. 
many shots can be made with this gun as with any other 
gun of its kind in the same time. 


Twice as 


It has a Knob with which the left hand supports 


This is the largest offer of its kind we have 








tin handsomely japanned. 
canteen for water, milk, coffee, ete. A strong leather handle is secured to 
straps for convenience in carrving about. 
Given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage | 75 cts. 
purchased. 


The cut represents one of the scenes in ‘‘Little Women.” 
Bloom.”’ Given for one new name. Price, $1 
Postage and packing, 10 cts., when sent 
as a premium or purchased. 


Little Men, or Life at Plumficld 
with Jo’s Boys. Given for one new 
name, and 25 cents additional. 

“What a charming story!” So everybody 
says who reads “‘Little Men,”’ Those who have 
read “Little Women” will be eager to pos- 
sess ‘‘Little Men.”’ 

Nat, the Orphan Fiddler, Demi, his chum, and 
ten other rollicking boys, are the heroes. This 
model family school is under the charge of Uncle 
Fritz and Aunt Jo, who devote their lives to de- 
veloping ‘‘their boys” in body, mind and soul. 
You will be deeply interested in this natural and 
vivid description of boy-life. Many scenes are ex- 
ceedingly touching. 

Fathers and mothers will find many things to 
think about in this book. Uncle Fritz’s and Aunt 


Jo’s methods are worth imitating. A description cannot do justicé to this ex- 
cellent book. It must be read. For one new vame, and 25c. extra. Price, $1.35. 
Postage and packing, 15 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased 


Portable Lunch Box. Given for one new name. 





This is the most convenient lunch box we have seen. The caseis made from 


Within are two tin compartments for food, and a 


Given for one new name. Price, 
Postage and packing, 36 cts., when sent as a premium or 
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AN UNUSUAL OFFER! 
The Latest Kensington Art Embroidery Stamping Outfit. 


We are now able to supply an Outfit for $1 which would have cost four years ago more than $5 
here offer is our very latest. It is fully fifty per cent. more valuable than any former outfit, as it contained but eleven 


Patterns while our new outfit contains thirty-five. 


OUR STAMPING OUTFIT CONTAINS: 


35 Parchment Stamping Patterns, full 
size, Ours are not small miniature patterns, 
Artistic Initials, 1 1-2 in. in size. 
Illustrated Book of Instructions. 
Felt Stamping Pad Improved. 

Box Best Stamping Powder. 

Skeins Best Shaded Embroidery Silk, 
or 10 Tablets of Plain Embroidery 
Silk such colors as you may select. 
Embroidery Needles. 

Special Lesson in Liquid Stamping. 
1 Catalogue of 450 Designs. 


What are Stamping Patterns? 


r 
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Most young ladies are very quick to learn the dif- 
ferent fancy stitches for Kensington Embroi- 
dery, but very few ladies can design and draw pat- 
terns. The Stamping Patterns consist of tough 
Parchment Paper on which beautiful designs 
are perforated 

How to Use the Patterns. 

Ist. Lay the pattern, the rough side up, upon the 
cloth you wish to work. | 

2d. Place a small quantity of the powder upon 
the pad. 

3d. Now pass the pad gently over the design two 
or three times, or till you have aclear line, and then | 
remove the patterns. 

4th. Take a hot flatiron and place it lightly and 
quickly on tae goods where the pattern has been 
stamped. The hot iron sets the color. | 

You wiil see then that by means of thia Outfit | 
any young lady has ready for use beautiful patterns } 
which have been designed and arranged by artists. } 
These Stamping Patterns are the best made and can 


Given for only ONE new name. 


The Outfit we 


beautiful articles of Kensington Embroidery. 
teach the Art of Kensington Embroidery and Stamping to others. 7th. You can do Stamping for others. 8th. With 


5th. You can do Kensington Embroidery for others. 6th You can 


this Outfit you unite pleasure with profit. 
We know of many young ladies who began busi- 











be used hundreds of times without wearing out. 
What Can I Do with the Outfit? 
Ist. You can learn the Art of the celebrated Kensington Embroidery. 


ness with our Embroidery Outfit,who are now doing 
a very pretty and paying business in their oun 
towns. 

The Large Cut Represents 


Two sisters living ina village not a hundred miles 
from Boston, who had a purpose in learning the 
Art of Kensington Emoroidery and Stamping. In- 
stead of seeking eu.ployment in the large cities, they 
chose to remain at home, and, if possible, work up 
some business which would not only support them, 
but would enable them to assist the family This 
was about two yearsago Having learned the Art 
of Kensington Embroidery and Art 
Stamping, they had one of the rooms in their 
home set apart for their sample room. 


| How They Succeeded. 


They prepared beautiful specimens of their work, 
with which they adorned their room. They ar- 
rauged a portfolio of Stamping Patterns from 
which customers could select patterns to be stamped. 
In less than two months after they opened their 
“Embroidery Art Room” their business pros. 
pered. They gave lessons in Art Embroidery at fifty 
| cents per lesson. Pupils trom neighboring towns 
| as well as from their own sought their services 

By judicious advertising and push the sisters are 
now well established in a growing busi- 
ness. They have not only made a living, but have 
\ each laid up several hundred dollars. 

j The above are facts from real life. Every young 
| woman in similar circumstances would do well to 
| learn this beautiful and profitable art. With each 








outfit we furnish a price list of several hundred 





The Sisters in their Work-Room. 


2d. You can learn the Art of Per- 


The entire Outfit given for one new name. 


Stamping Patterns, Felting, Plush, Momie Cloth, 
Linen Crash, Silke, English Floss, Crewels, and all 
requisites for a general Art Embroidery business. 


Price, $1. Postage and packing, 10 cts, when sent as a pre- 


forated Stamping. 31. You can do your own Stamping, 4th. You can adorn your homes with hundreds of | mium or purchased. If you do not care to learn for the sake of business, you may for the sake the pleasure it affords. 








This is our latest and best Outfit for fishing. It consists of a fine 11-foot 
jointed Fishing Rod with brass tips and ferrules, 1 bob, 1 cork or quill »ob 
with hook and line, 2 lead sinkers, 1 40-foot linen line, 1 shorter line, 10 
assorted hooks, 2 trout fly-hooks, 1 fine ornamented tin bait-box with hinged 


1 : t | cut shows the location of the lenses, sliding tubes and diaphragm. This 
y ' paar TN ' ib | | Telescope differs from the more costly instruments only in size 
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aman A: 
cover, 1 trolling hook for pickerel, and two hooks attached to hair or gut | 
snell. This Outfit will make the boys’ eyes sparkle who delight in Gshing. 


Given for one new name. Price, $1 Postage and packing, 30 
cts., when sent asa premium or purchased Sent in two packages. 





Companion Union Web Hammock. For one name. 
Size of H k when extended—length, 11 feet ; width, 8 feet ; length of 
bed, 6 feet. 

The demand for this superior Hammock last year was very great, being more 
than three times any former season. 

The Companion Hammock we offer is made expressly for us. The cord from 
which it is made is the same size and quality as that from which the 
#3 hammocks are made. No one can purchase for $1.75 a better hammock 
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Order your Hammock as 
soon as possible, and you 
will have it ready for the 
hot summer months. 
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| moons of .)\:piter can be seen with it. 


Fisherman’s Outfit and Jointed Pole. For one name. | French Achromatic Telescope, No. 1232--12, Given for two new names, and 50 cents additional. 
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This cut shows a sectional view of our French Achromatie Telescope. The 


Description.—Length, when extended, 1614 inches; diameter, 1 1-8 in. 
When closed, 6 inches. It has five lenses of the best French manufacture. 
The object lenses are achromatic. The extension tubes are polished brass, 
while the b'rrel of the instrument is covered with French morocco 

How far can I See with the Telescope? If the atmosphere is 
clear, you cn see the time on a tower clock at a distance of three miles. A 
man who i~ one mile away will appear to be but twenty rods from you. The 
Its power is fifteen times. With each 
Telescope .-« shall for the present include a copy of 








Solar Printing Outfit. Given for one new name. 

This consists of a regular photographer’s printing frame, nicely padded, 
with a hinged back. With it we give sixteen sheets of chemically prepared 
paper, 6x8 inches in size. Let 











a photographer make you a negative of your own picture, and you can print 
as many photographs from itas you wish With the outfit you can make beau- 
tiful pictures of ferns, leaves, copies of small engravings, &c. The sun does 
the work, as you see in the cut. No chemicals are used. We also give with 
it glass negatives for 10 beautiful pictures from Doré’s Bible Gallery. You 
can photograph hundreds of beautiful pictures with these negatives. Given 
for one new name. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 18 cts., when 
sent as a premium or purchased. 


Ano Kato, a Pleasing Electrieal Toy. Given for one new name. 
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than the one we offer for $1. It is hand-made, and has the Safety Lacing 
Cord and patent safety knots. The cut shows the improved ring used at 
each end, and the very strong way the cords are attached to the ring. 

Given for only one new name _ Price, only $1. Postage and pack- 
ing, 30 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


The celebrated Union Web Hammock Co. make two other styles of Ham- 
mocks : 

Style A B is twelve feet long and twelve feet wide Given for three new 
names. Price, $2. Postage and packing, 35 cts., when sent as a 
premium or purchased. 

Style A A isthe best Hammock we offer. Given for four new names. 
Price, $2.75. Pcstage and packing, 50 cts., when sent asa premi- 
om or parchased 





The Ano Kato consists of a case about 6x8 inches square, 114 inch deep, 
the interior lined with Tin Foil, and top covered with a plate of glass. Small 
pith figures of Men, Butterflies, Snakes, Balls, etc., are enclosed, which are 
cvused to form curious attitudes and combinations when the surtace of the 
glass plate is electrically excited by a few passes of the Amalgam-Coated Pad. 
This toy is pleasing to grown people as well as to children. Given for one 
new name. Price, 75cts Postage and packing, 16 cts., when sent 
as a premium or purchased. 


50 Bible Views for Magic Lantern. For one new name. 

We have just made a series of fine Rible Views for our Magic Lantern. 
Some of these views are taken from the Doré Bible Gallery, and many of them 
are from valuable photographs taken on the spot. These views are very valu- 
able and fine. Fifty Views for one new name. Price of the Fifty Views, $1.50. 














THE YOUNG FOLKS’ ASTRONOMY. 


This is a new book by John D. Champlin, 
Jr., late associate editor of the ‘‘American Cy- 
clopedia.”” It contains 286 pages, 70 illustra- 
tions. This book teaches nearly all a person 
needs to know about Practical Astronomy. It 
is as entertaining as a story, and interesting 
alike to the young and old. 

Price of book alone, 50 cents. 





Given for two new names, and 50 cts. additional. Postage and pack- 
ing, 15 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $3. 








Wiicox Improved Telephone. Two Transmitters, 
300 feet of Wire. Given for one new name. 

The Merchant can connect his house with his store. He can connect 

the store with the homes of his customers, or make a central point from 

which his customers can order goods. 

The Manufacturer can conncct his factory with his house. 

The Mechanic can connect his shop with his houre. 

The Boys can connect their homes with those of their friends. 

Neighbors and Friends can connect their houses and live in direct 

communication with each other. 
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The cut shows a sectional view ot one of the Tranemitters of our Improved 
Business Telephone (full size). We know of per-ons who uee this Telephone 
successfully a distance of one mile. 


What the Telephone Outfit contains. Two polished Walnut 
Transmitters—one for each end of the line; Leather Cords and Loops, and 
Meta! Supports for putting up the wire; three hundred feet of Wire. Fall 
instructions for putting up and operating. Given for one new name. Price, 
$1 Postage and packing, 20 cts., when rent as a premium or pur- 
chased Additional wire furnished at 30 cts. per 100 feet, postage paid by us. 


Roller Skates. A pair given for one new name, and 15 cents extra. 

Roller Skating is growing in pop- 
ularity each year. In many places 
it has entirely superseded skating 
on ice. A small skat- 
ing rink opened in al- 
most any village could 
be made to pay large 










dividends on the investment. The pair of Roller Skates we offer are very 
strong and substantial. They have leather straps with safe buckles. They 
ean be used either on a wood floor, sidewaik, or on a smooth country road. 
“Johnny, skate to the village and purchase a pound of tea.”? Given for one 
new name, and 15 cents additional, Price, $1 per pair. Postage and 











Postage and packing, 18 ots., when sent asa premium or purchased 





packing, 36 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 
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Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


By Harriet Bescuer Stowe. Two vols. in one. 


529 pages. 114 cuts. 
extra. 

The book is print- 
ed in large type, is 
hand<omely bound 
in cloth, front and 
back cover orna- 
mented in gold. 
This edition con- 
tains the una- 
bridged and com- 
plete story of Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin, 
also a very inter- 
esting introduc- 
tion giving the 
history of the 
book. This thrill- 
ing ‘and touching story is so well-known that we need not 
def@ibe it here. No such book was ever written before 
in any age or tongue. Given for one new name, and 40 
ets. additional. Price, $1.75. Postage and pack- 
ing, 20 cts, when sent as a promium or purchased. 


Great Book Offer for Boys. 


Six Popular Books for one new name and 
15 cts. additional 


Robinson Crusoe, Swiss Family Robin- 
son, Anidersen’s Fairy Tales, Paul and 
Virginia, Arabian Nights, and Zsop’s 
Fables,—All cloth bound in one large volume, size 
9x11', inches, Two columns reading matter on each 
page, 523 illustrations. This one book makes a good be- 
ginning for a boy’s library. 

Give. for one name and 15 cts. additional. Usual price, 
$3. Our price only $1.25. Postage and packing, 
25 cts , when sent as a premium or purchased. 

We have only a few hundred of thece books, and can get 
no more when they are gone. 


For one new name, and 40 cts. 


“Uncle Tom,” said Eva, “Iam going 
there,”? 


Young Moose Hunters. 


new name, and 15 cta. extra. 


Given for one 


This book gives the adventures 
of a company of academy stu- 
dents who start on a hunting 
exvedition to earn money to 
complete their education. 

They go into the wilds of 
Canada and Maine and meet with 
many adventures with wild 
beasts. The most exciting event 
is the capture, by outlaws, of 
the boys’ camp and stores, and 
then after a season the recapture 
by the boys. It has 29illustrations. Given for one new 
name, and 15 cts. additional. Price, $1.10. Postage 
and packing, 15 cts., when sent asa premium or 
purchased. 
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Four Frontier Stories, 1155 pages. 
The Cabin on the Prairie. 

Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp. 
Planting the Wilderness. 


All given for one new name. The Young Pioneers. 

These four thrilling stories of Western adventure are 
bound for our use only. They cost to buy in bookstores, 
$4. They are written by frontier settlers, who relate their 
experiences with hostile Indiaus and wiid beasts. Four 
volumes, paper covers. 

All given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage 
and packing, 15 cts., when sent as a premium or 
purchased. 





Photograph Album, No. 205 A. 
Given for one new name. 

This Album is bound 
in fine leather, has bev- 
elled edges and is or- 
namented in black and 
gold, as seen in the cut. 

It contains places for 
40 pictures ; part of the 
openings are oval and 
partsquare. The pages 
are lined with gold. The 
book has gilt edges and 
nickel-clasp. Size, 614 
x5% inches. 

Given for one new 
name. Price,$l1. Postaze and packing, <5 cts., 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 

If you want larger Photograph Albums, please refer to 
page 428 of our Annual Premium List, dated Oct. 25, 1888. 


Rubber Foot-Ball. 


and 15 cts’ additional. 





Given for one new name, 









Foot-Bali for one new name 
and 15 cts. additional. The 
eut suggests the delightful 


ties im siore ior tue boys who may vbtain one of these 
fine balls. They are made of good stock, and are provid- 
ed with a brass key. 

Given for one new name. and 15 cts. additional. Price, 
$1. Postage and packing, 15 cts., when sent as 
&@ premium or purchased. The price of this ball at the 
stores is $1 50. 


Solid Gold Ring. “Tiger Eye Gem.” | 
Given for one new name, and T5 ) cents additional. 

Tiger Eye Gems ure very beautiful. | 
These stones are now extensively | 
used in decorating fashionable jewel- | 
ry ofallkinds. Rays of light striking 
the gem at different angles produce 
brilliant changes of color similar to that produced on the | 
eye of a live tiger. In ordering state size wanted, Given 
for one new name, and 15 cts. additional. Price, $1.25. | 
Postage and packing, 6 cts., when sent as a pre- 
mium or purchased. 


PLEASE REMEMBER 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM OFFERS | 


IN OUR 


Annual Premium List 


Dated October 25, 1883, 
and sent to our subscribers at that time. Please refer 
to the List you have, or send us two two-cent stamps 
and we will send youacopy. In this List you will find 
descriptions of 
Books of Adventure, History, Travel and 
Fiction for boys, girls and family reading. 
Autograph and Photograph Albums. 
Ladies’ Fancy Work and Sewing-Room Arti- 
cles, 
Musical Instruments and Sheet Music. 
Mechanical Tools and Articles for School Use. 
Home Printing Press and Magic Lantern. 
Telescopes and Microscopes, Silver Ware and 
Jewelry. 
The articles described in our Annual Premium List arc 
given for Premiums and offered for sale now on the same 
terms as on the date of its issue. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of the Youth's Companion. 




















Bell, Tremolo and Concert Harmonica, No. 276--6. 


Given for one new name. 
The tremolo, the bell, and the concert-pitch of this 
sweetest tones we have ever heard from 
a harmonica. The wood part is ebonized, 
and the bell and mouth-piece are nickel- 
plated. Given for one new name. Price, 
85c. Postage and packing, 12 cts. 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 






instrument produce the 








Prize Holly Saw with Carving Tools. 


Given for three new names and 30 cts. additi 


| 
By special arrangement we 
are enabled to offer a good | 


For the Companion, 


TO A CHILD. 
TRANSLATED FROM VICTOR HUGO. 


| 


Pourquoi te plaindre, tendre fille ? tes jours s‘apparti- 
ennent-ils pas @ la premiere span 3 
—Daino Lithuanien, 


You do not know the charm of childhood life, 
Dear child! Then envy not our troubled years; 

Our hearts know interchanging joy and striie, 
Our suwiles are often sadder lian your tears, 


One soon lives out your easy, careless day: 

“Tis like a breath caught up by mighty breeze; 
‘Tis ‘ike a pleasant song that fades away, 

Like haicyon on the seas. 


Oh! hasten not to riper thought and mind, 
Enjoy the morn, the glad spiing-time enjoy: 

Your moments are the flowers of both entwined; 
Their bloom and beauty time will soon destroy. 


fhe coming years! their fortunes you must bide; 
We = their griefs, their friendships false and 


va 
Their sad ‘Teerets, their crushed and wounded pride, 
Their joys akin to pain. 
Be merry, then! ignore all care or fear 
Laugh on! from thy mild brow let = be driven; 
Thy beaming eye, a mirror peaceful, clear, 
eveals thy soul, reflects the light of heaven, 
F.E.P. 


= 
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For the Companion, 
THE BATTLE-HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 
By Julia Ward Howe. 


In the late autumn of the first year of the war for the 


Union, a strong feeling of interest and of wonder drew | 
me, with many others, to the city of Washington, | 


which had become the centre of military operations. 
Bitterly as we deplored the war itself, its features had 
yet for us the interest of the greatest novelty, and we 
could not help thinking with romantic enthusiasm of 
the new and strange sights which we were about to 
see. These began when we passed the first pickets of 
our army, which were stationed at intervals along the 
| railroad between Baltimore and Washingion. This 
was on a chill November evening, and the little groups 
of soldiers seated around a pile of blazing logs made 
for us a new and attractive picture. 

Arriving within the city, we found abundant evi- 
dence of its military occupation. A number of troops 


| were quartered within it, and small bodies of armed 
Officers | 


men marched frequently through the streets. 
and orderlies galioped past the windows of our hotel. 
Ambulances came and went. Buildings bere and 
there were designated as military head-quarters. Quite 


| near our hotel was a ghastly reminder of what was go- 


ing on, in the shape of an establishment for embalming 
the bodies of the dead, so that they might be removed 
to the places designated by their friends for burial. 
The minds of all were intent upon the war, and no 
news were asked for other than intelligence of the va- 
rious skirmishes and encounters which were constantly 
taking place between our men and those of the enemy. 
It was, therefore, with eager interest that we made 
our first visit to the encampment of the great Army of 
the Potomac, which at that time occupicd a great 


crossed the long bridge, guarded by sentinels, and after 
a short drive, found ourselves in what looked like a 
city of tents, swarming with soldiers, and resounding 
with the notes of the bugle and the tap of the drum. 

Our first visit was to the colonel of a Massachusetts 
regiment, stationed at Fort Albany. I remember well 
the interest with which we inquired into every detail 
of camp-life. The officers’ tents, warmed by small 
stoves of shect iron—the doctor’s tent, provided with a 
huge medicine-chest—the hospital tent, with its rows 
of pale, gaunt faces. 

Our friend, Col. G——, welcomed us cordially to his 
head-quarters, which were in an ordinary wooden 
building, with a piazza running along the front. He 
invited us to warm ourselves by a comfortable wood- 
fire,and presently called together a number of his men 
to greet the visitors from Massachusetts, among whom 
was the wife of its greatly honored Governor, John A. 
Andrew. From this camp we drove to another and an- 
other, and the sunlight had quite failed us before we 
crossed the long bridge again, and returned to our ho- 
tel. 

A little after this, we drove out again to attend a re- 
| view of ten thousand of the national troops. While 
| this was in progress, a sudden alarm intervened. A 
| small body of men had been attacked and surrounded 





onal, or two new names and $1.30 additional, 


cr one new name and $2.30 additional. 


























r.—One dozen Blades, and Seventy-one full- 
and two Carving Tools go with 
every Holly Saw ordered from us. 


size designs, 


Special Offe 


The Prize Holly Scroll Saw is made entirely of iron 
and steel, excepting the arms, which are of ash. 
marvel of simplicity and usefulvess, and is the most perfect 
machine of the kind now made. It has greater power and 
speed than any other Scroll Saw. It has an Emery Wheel 
814 inches in diameter and a Drill 

Dimensions and Capacity for Work. 

Height of Machine, 30 inches. Width, 18 inches. 

Diameter of Balance Wheel, 12 inches. 

Weight of Balance Wheel, 7 lbs. Stroke of Saw, 1% in. 

Will swing 20 in. in the clear. Will cut lumber from 1- 16 | 

to 114, inches thick. 

What We Give with Each Machine. 

12 Griffin Patent Saw Blades, 2 Driil Points, 71 Full-size 
Designs for Sawing, among which are the 
new Queen Anne designs of Wali Pocket, j 
Slipper-Holder and Clock, Also, Shelfand | 
Corner Brackets, and many other designs. 

A SPECIAL OFFER.—From the 
date of this paper until July Ist, we will 
give two Carving Tools as shown in the 
cut, with a Manual of Wood Curving. 
Boys can saw out the brackets and then 
make them more beautiful by carving. 

How Shipped.—On receipt of the 
price,®3, we will ship either by freight 
or express. All orders from the West 
will be shipped from our Western store- 
house. The freight charges will be 
very small, and psid by the purchaser. 
Premium offer described above. You 
can afford to work hard to obtain this 
great premium. 
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by the enemy. We saw the reinforcements gallop to 
their assistance, and presently learned that the review 
would be discontinued. 

Our way back to Washington was by the road over 
which the troops which had gone out for the review 
were obliged to return to their cantonments. They 

| filled the whole space like a river, in which our car- 
riage moved slowly along, the horses walking not 
faster than the men walked. To beguile the time we 

| began to sing the John Brown song, which was at that 
time very popular among the soldiers. As we sang it 

| they answered back, ‘‘Good for you.” JT remarked toa 

| friend that I had always wished to write some verses 
which might be sung to that tune. 

| That night I went to bed as usual, and slept soundly 
after the fatigue of our Jong cold drive. It must have 
been at the earliest touch of dawn that I awoke, and 

| lying in my bed, began in my mind to twine the long 
lines of a hymn which promised to suit the measure of 
| the John Brown melody. Each verse in succession 
| seemed to write itself clearly in my thoughts, and I 
presently said to myself, ‘‘I must get up at once and 
write this down, or I shall be sure to go to sleep again 
and forget it.” 

Accordingly I sprang out of bed, and fumbled about 
in the dark room for a stump of a quill pen and a bit of 
paper which I remembered to have seen upon my table 
before retiring to rest. I had acquired the habit of 
writing without using my eyes, through a sort of neces- 
sity, having often had occasion to record some sudden 
thought in the dark chamber in which my own baby 
might be lying asleep. This habit now stood me in 
stead, and although what I wrote was very crookedly 
and illegibly written, I knew by past experience that I 
should be able to make it out within twenty-four hours 

| of the time in which it was written. 

| Having concluded my task, which occupied but a 
few minutes, fifteen perhaps, I went back to bed and 

| fell asleep, saying to myself, “I am glad of this poem.” 

The poem was published in the Atlantic Monthly 

| magazine. Mr. Jas. T. Fields, at that time the editor | 
of the magazine, suggested the name by which the 


stretch of country in the neighborhood of the city. | 
| Provided with a pass allowing us to go and return, we | 


| verses have become known. Its appearance at first 
excited little comment, and I had ceased to think of it 
| as likely to be especially noticed, when I read in some 

newspaper that a number of Union men shat up in a 
} Southern prison had found some comfort in singing 
poe new hymn, whose author was unknown to them 

| even by name. 
| made known. 

In the twenty years which have passed since that 
| time, I have often had the pleasure of knowing that 
my battle-hymn has been sung by the lovers of God 
}and men. I learned, years ago, that at a great meeting 
of the colored schools of Richmond, Va., it was sung 
by a large chorus of children, teachers and parents. In 
our far West, where I have more than once goue to 
give lectures, I have been greeted by its music as I 
have walked to take my place on the platform. 
heard it in the far East, also. 

When on a visit to Constantinople two years ago, I 
had the pleasure of passing some hours at Robert Col- 
lege, an American institution, beautifully situated on 
the banks of the Bosphorus. As I was about to take 
leave, the professors and ladies who had kindly enter. 
tained me asked me to listen to what I should hear 
while descending the steep hill upon whose summit 
the college stands. I had been carried up this ascent 
in a chair by two stout porters. As I walked down, 
helped only by one strong arm, I heard the voices of 
my late entertainers united in singing, “Mine eyes 
have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord.””) And 
I thought that we might see this glory oftener if we 
would look for it, and most of all where faithful souls 

are working together for the good of humanity. 
| 


[nn OF CHIEF-JUSTICE CHASE. 


This name was now inquired for and 


I have 
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Fortunately for erring mortals, there is a Power that 
knows better what is good for us than we know our- 
selves. How many an ambitious boy has been bitterly 
disappointed at the failure of some cherished hope, to 
find in later years that that failure was the best thing 
which could have happened to him at the time! 

When Salmon P. Chase, the famous Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Lincoln, and afterwards 
Chief-Justice Chase, was nineteen years old, he went 
| to Washington, where he undertook to earn his living 
by teaching a private school. Not succecding at that, 
after waiting for pupils that did not come, until actual 
poverty stared him in the face, he listened to the ad. 
vice of a friend who urged him to get a clerkship in 
one of the Government departments. 

As young Chase had an uncle in the Senate,—Dud 
ley Chase, of Vermont,—his friend declared that thia 
would be an easy thing forhim to do. 

“Ask for a place in the Treasury,” 
“That's where I am. 
year.” 

Eight hundred a year was a large salary in those 
days,—it was in 1827,—and to young Chase it appeared 
munificent. He was not a youth who liked to ask fav- 
{ors of anybody; but after some hesitation, he con- 
cluded to call on his uncle and ask him to use hie influ. 
ence in getting him the place. 

He accordingly waited on Senator Chase, and after 
telling the story of his unsuccessful school, asked the 
favor he had come for. The Senator replied,— 

“T once got an appointment for a nephew of mine 
and it ruined him. If you want half-a-dollar to buy a 
spade with, and go out and dig for a living, I'll give it 
to you; but I will not get you a place under Govern- 
ment.” 

It was a severe blow to the sensitive young man. He 
rose to go. 

“Thank you; I will not trouble you for the half-dol-. 
r,” he said, bitterly. ‘‘Good-night, uncle.” 
“Good-night, Salmon,”’ replied the scnator kindly. 
“You think me harsh; but the time will come when 
you will say that this is the best advice I could have 
given you.” 

That time did come. It was then something more 
than twenty years afterwards, Salmon Portland Chase 
entered the Treasury Department, not as a clerk, but 
as secretary, appointed by Lincoln to manage the 
finances of a great country in the years of its greatest 
trouble. He found his friend who had urged him to get 
the clerkship still there, grown gray in the service, and 
still working hard at his desk for a moderate ealary. 
And there, very likely, Chase himself would have been, 
in an obscure position, where his great talents would 
have remained unknown even to himself, if the rebuff 
his uncle, the senator, gave him had not driven him out 
into the world, and forced him to struggle for higher 
things. 


said his friend. 
I get eight hundred dollars a 
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AN AMUSING BLUNDER. 


Ministers often preach over the heads of their peo- 
ple, and use strange words which are misunderstood. 
The late Bishop Wilberforce, of England, was noted 
for great plainness of speech, as well as for rare elo- 
quence. Yet he did not escape the fate of those preach- 
ers whose sermons are “Greek” to the common peo- 
ple. 

When settled at Brighton, he found that many of 
his people were given to smuggling. Likea faithful 
pastor, he sought to correct their faults by preaching 
an earnest sermon against smuggling, from the text, 
“Render to all their dues, custom to whom custom is 
due.” 

The next day, a friend went round the parish to 
learn the impression made. To his surprise, he found 
the people all approving the sentiments of the sermon, 
but saying that the rector did not practise what he 
preached. 

On inquiring what they meant, one parishioner 
frankly said,— 

“You see, he told us we ought to give custom to 
whom custom was due, and yet he doesn’t deal in the 
village, but buys his thinge in Newport.” 

The unlearned parishioners thought that the word 
“custom” meant business support, and criticised their 
pastor for not patronizing the Brighton stores. 
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Papa—Yes, Harry, it is supposed the moon {fs inhab- 
ited, and is largely populated. //arry—Mustn’t the 
people be dreadfully crowded, ’specially when it’s new 
moon? 


“DeaR me!” said a lady on Fifth Avenue, the other 
mag “how the china craze is growing! Here’s a 

New York club that is paying three thousand dollars 
| for a pitcher.” 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





APRIL 8, 1884. 








Premature Loss of the Hair 
May be entirely prevented by the use of BURNETT'S 
COCOAINE. 

The superiority of BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
consists in their perfect purity and strength. [Adv. 
———_@———_- 

Send Money by American Ex. Co, Money Orders 
Receipts given. Money refunded if Orders are lost. Sold 
at all offices of the Co. Payable at 6,500 places. RATES: 
to $5-5e. 3 $10-8c.; $20-10e. ; $30-12c. ; $40-15.; SW-2BWe. [Adv. 
— 

For ten cents,—The St. Louis Magazine, distinctly 
Western, illustrated, stories, poems, humor, $1.0, yearly. 
Sample copy, with set of gold colored picture cards, sent 
for le. Youth's Companion and Magazine sent one year 








uy Northern Grown aan 
Produce be Snutifal Flowers, fine Vegeta- 
bles, large crops. Largest stock of Farm 
Seeds in the West. Plants and roses by 
the 100,000, Cata. free. Say where you saw 
this. J. A. SALZER. _La Crosse, , Wis. 


HONEST SEED CORN 


chasing 
any where. 





Hating, Fishing and Pleasure Boats. 


Cedar or Pine. 
ker-built boat, 13 feet long, 






Ibs. with oars, $20. 
gatatg ue. 


Boats built to order. Send stamp for 


eaccleses of Windmills, Pumps, etc. 





for $2.50, Address A, DeMenil, box 7, St. Louis, Mo. [Adv. 
"“ANCY Advertising Cards, 20c. 40 for l0c. 
aterbury Watch only GemCo.,Lynn,Mass, 


LOOW only jane 


CORNER § FOR ALBUMS, 100 different designs 30 cts. 
CARDS (STAR CARD Co., 115 Water St., Boston,Mass, 


DECAL CO- NEW ALBUM, 7 Pictures, 6 cts 
Fe A Eo Ne Mutuiter & co. Goranatown Ma. 


10 


oar re Crowns sti 





yainted, 50e. 
lartford, Ci 


No two alike, all Im ported Embossed Serap 
Pictures, 20 cts, TUTTLE & Co., Hamden, Ct. 


E mbossed Scrap Pictures with verses and 
mottoes, 20c, The Globe Works, Nor ‘thford,C t. 


Ip 
Embroidered,$1.Thompson’s/ 
ONE-CENT ) NEW SET OF CARDS. Cut out. 
STAMPS. § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 
eur PING inPhil: ude! Iphiajac knowle ged | the cheap- 
est market for all classes of goods, Send for circular 
to MRs, F. L. UHLER, Lock Box, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





1, 2 
rt * awn 




















Yue MOST PRACTICAL of all shorthand sys- 
tems is “condensed longhand” as used by the press; 
postpaid, $1. Address Eugene Benett, 62 Duane St., N. Y 


( VER the Garden Wall, and 99 om, words and 
Music for I2e.; l00Horseshoe, Floral andBirdChromo 
Cards, lic, L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass 
10 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10¢.; 10) Trans- 
fer Pictures, 100.3 20 Gem Chromos, 20¢,; or the lot 

for 25e, Name this paper. H.E.SLAYTON, Montpe lier, Vt. 
CARDS—W all different for CardAl- 

] bum or Souvenirs of Friendship only 
ie. Clint Bros, & Co.,Clintonville, Ct. 
YOUNG ME Learn 'TELEGRAPHY here and we 
will give you a situation. Cireu- 

lars free. VALENTINE BROsS.,, Janesville, Wis. 
HONOGRAPHY or PHONETIC SHORT-HANL 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet 


and illustrations for beginners sent on application 
Address Phonograpnic Institute, Cincinnati, “Ohio. 














BOYS | re EGANT c ARDS, 15 for 25 ets. 

ANL NTS WANTED. Mone y made, 
Semple Dolor 2% cents. Try us 

GIRLS | Toroker Carp co. “North Brantord,C t. 

PATCHWOR SILKSand SATINS suitable for all 

kinds of patchwork, also SILK and 

SATIN SCRAPS. Packages $1.00 each. UNION SILK 


WORKS, 300 and 302 State Street, New Haven, Conn, 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Turkish Rug Patterns,stamped in colors on > 
Permanent business for age nts.Caty ulogue for stamp. E 
Prost & Co,, 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Name this paper, 


AMERICAN ART. 


Photographs, Engravings, ete., can be exquisitely ¢ 
ored with Liquid Art Colors made from Diamond Dy 
Full directions for this beautiful art work, with a hand- 
some ‘ pore d cabinet phote,sent to any addre ss for lets, 

LLS & RICHARDSON CO.,, Burlington, Vt. 
SHORTHAN thoroughly taught by 
MAIL or personally; 
wood situations procured ali pupils when compe tent. 
yraphy when thoroughly learned ore ns the best 
young people and especially for educated une 
ladies, Send for eirlar. W. Oswego, N. 


% gross packay ©, $l. Tnciuaing PATCH 

sample of our popular dress silk 
*‘Duchesse Cheek” wz uate emi- 

broidery silk 20e., 's oz. N.Y Silk 


& Supply Co. Sekiebacs, N. » # WORK 
A YEAR ABROAD! 


ROPE F TRIP_TO 
EU PE } FOR 
For circulars ROP 


AGENTS WANTE 


clothing and soap saver, 









(i. CHAFFEE, 


500) varieties elegant SILK for 


S, JACKSON, Mien. 


to sell the Missouri Steam 
Washer, the great labor, 
and greatly the best washer I 


know of. To intelligent men or women wanting a first- 
class agency I will afford a liberal chanee to try it for 
themselves before paying for it, and return it at my ex- 


WHSC, # not satisfactory, Write for illustrated cireu- 
ars. Jd. WORTH, 1710 Franklin Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
fT) r —_ F ch. Elegant 


HAND PAINTED = 


blocks, 3 f rv 12 ets, eac - to ARGE pieces 
pace COLOR s Silk and Satin for Patehwork, $1. 
NEW HAVEN SILK IMPORTING CO., New Haven, Conn, 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR 


Esterbrook’s Steel Pens 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK 
BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED COLORS. 
Elegant for Crazy ny ys and all kinds of Fancy Work. 
One oun package for 40 cents in postal notes 
lik BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
469 eaan ay, N. Y., or 35 Kingston St., Boston, 


THE EXCELSIOR DUSTER. 
NVENTED by a Lady. Collects and holds the 
dust, and does not seatter it. A great help to 
housekeepers. Can be washed. By mail for fifty 
cents. 42 Congress Street, Room 6, Boston, Mass, 


blocks six inches square 




















INSIST ON BEING SHOWN THE 
one er ae me a a tr 


LDREDCE 












arge Fancy Adve wtielas Cards, all gold, 
3 





«i Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
Wholesale List of Blank 

. Montpelier, Vt. 

Birthday or ad 
t. 


SA ea e 


} atalo me® 
Plaats ELECTRICAL dc ) FREE, @ 
HARBACH ORGANINA CO., Philadelphia, Pa@ 
pa" 7 pieces insti unt Aneous music b3 mail, 50 ce nts. 


ose nd stamp “for 
varieties. Union Card Co, 
» itk-t ringed, 
CARD Co. 








. , 10¢, ea 


Ww. ANTE 
4 FOR 


Montpelier, 










RUPTURE CURED 





without the injury trusses inflict, or hindrance from 
labor, by DR. J. MAN'S. method, s book 
contains enc £24... a Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 


chants and Farmers who have been cured. It is mailed 
for W cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New York. 





ly 


The great collection of the most thrilling personal adven- 
tures, e xploits of seouts and spie s, forlorn hopes, heroic 
bravery.imprisonments and hair-breadth esc sapes,roman- 
tic incidents, hand-to-hand struggles, perilous journeys, 
daring raids and bold deeds ON BOTH SIDES during the 





Great Civil 


Var. No book like it. easly illustrated. 
Outsells ¢ 


all. SCAMMEL &Co.. Box 41M Ph onts, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 

Send three-cent stamp for new il- 

lustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St. 
BosToON, Mass. 





Write us stating quantity and variety wanted before pur- 


BENSON, MAULE & CO. PHILA. PA. 


A good Clin- 
36-inch beam, weight 50 to 7 


S$, Waukegan, 





PRANG’S ‘EASTER: CARDS 
EXQUISITE EASTER SATIN 
EASTER CAROL CARDS, 
2" FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 28 








THE “EXCELSIOR.” 


The Best Boys’ Gun in the World. 
Single Barrel, 32 inch. 16 B. coueee, Tie, welt, and 
uses C. nter Fire paper or brass shel 


Price $10.00. 
mone 


Sent by Express on receipt of the 
; or C.0. D. = receipt of $5.00, with privilege of 


examination and tr 
For Be will send Gun, 25 Brass Shells and 250 Primers. 
For $15.00 5 Primers, and 


complete set of cleaning and reloading tools. 
Send 4 cents for our $2-page Illustrated Gun Catalogue 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 108 Madison St., Chicago, Ill, 


BEAUTIFUL 









Of Choice Stibjects. 


SENT POST PAID. 








2) YEARS IN A POULTRY-YARD 


108 pages. 
care for, them! to feed to have them lay eggs 
old! tobe a* angen ll poultryman! 
in ommee, A NenrE book “free for ail” with it. 

_ LAN Cove Dale Farm, ConcorD, Ky. 





BARNEY & er 







Springtield, 
Mass 





Catalogue Free 


In ‘The Devil’s. Lake, 
URTLE MOUNTAIN, 
And ae River Country. 
North 


North AGRES fn 


United States 
7; potional Map and full perticulars 


320 


Land Office at 
Grand Forks,Dt. 


REE, Address C, H.WARREN, 
Ge an’l Pass. Agt., St. Pant Minn, 
and Manitoba R.R., St. Paul, Minn. 


It “learns you how” to rear them! to 
in cold 
weather! to peach nt and treat all diseases of young or 
Only 25 cents 


FOR FRAMING, 14x 17 in. BOe; 


1 $2.SO per doz, 


FOR PORTFOLIOS, $350 sac: 
FOR ALBUMS, Soe. =e -— 


Samole and € 


THE STEEL PLATES om nde? 


cithese Engravings are roo 
coet $150 each, and are all choice 
works of Art. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Send Postal Note or order 
to ENGRAVING PUBLISHING CO.., 
Box I. I., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES. 








ni cptabltehmest makin FaFs 
USINESS of R PEAU EE, E Hous 
for OSESa ne We sUSES 
ums and Extras, more Rio: AWAY con estab- 


lishments grow. Strong Pot Pls i suitable for imme- 
diate bloom delivered safe ly, postpaid, to any post-office. 
5 splendid varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $1, 
12 for one: 19 for $ 26 for oo 35 for $5, 75 for 
for $13. Our NEW CUIDE, «a ‘complete 

710, 100 on the Rose, 70 pp. a "COMARD ated EF 
H DINGEE. & CO RD Co., 

Rose _Growe rs. est Grove, Che: ster "Con 


De 
ra . 








The Best in the World. 


“ RACINE BOATS 


AND 


CANOES. 
THOMAS KANE & CO., 


137 and 139 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 





UBEROSE ~DOUBLE PEARL” 
eetest of Flowers. f will send 2 (No.1) flowering 


bulbs by mai! to any address,with full directions for 
blooming, on receipt of lbc. or 4 for 28. 
Single variety same price. 


hk he followine 
acne safely by mail to any P. 3 


O. on receipt of price: 


12 Carnation Pinks (monthiy), a fine assortment, ®1. 
12 Hardy Scotch or Sweet May Pinks (12 best sorts), SI. 
13 Carnation Pinks, new and fancy varieties(choice), i. 
Geraniums, Zonale. choice new in 12 sorts, 
H Gladiolus, French Hybrid, best-named varieties 
&2~ Illustrated Descriptive Priced Catalogue F 


CHAS. T. STARR, ‘vendale, Chester Co., Pa, 


500,000 ACRES OF 
i VALUABLE S 
Rin CENTRAL 


HERN Wis 
IN on o n NOR rT wisco 
LRO for sale on liber: 7 corms to actual Set- 
Full particulars with good map sent free, 
Mention Companion. HAS. L. CO LBY, 
LAND COMMISSIONER, W. C. R. R., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


The only Freezer in the world 
having three distinet motions 
inside the Can, thereby, of 
course, = ing finer, 
smoother Cream than any 

zer on the market. 
y easily adjusted and 
Tubs water proof. 
r 300,000 in use. Send 





Gere 





TRIPLE MOTION © rp 
| eertte MOUNTAN a oe 
CREAM FREE for catalogue and price list. 


White Mountain Freezer Co. 





NASHOUA, N. H. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Telegraph, 





mail or 


send Free of Charge to all who ; apply by 
wok of instruc- 


otherwise. It is the plainest and be st 
tiion in Tele ——_— ever published, 
description, e 


J.H. BUNN 


being complete 
pation and illustrations. 
CLL & CO,, 112 Liberty St., New York. 





in 


“For Best Window Shade Fixtures.” 
—Award Southern Exhibition, 
Louisville, 1 


Hartshorn’s 
Shade Rollers 


Many Millions in Use. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 
486 Broadway, New York. 


COUGHS, 


CONSUMPTION. 


In cases that have been given up by their doctors and 
friends; all hope gone, all efforts to cure ceased, whe n 
some one that had been saved from a like fate 
 @ hears of their case and says: “You are no we 



















was. But look at me now. HALE'S HONEY 
HORE HOUND AND TAR did it, and it will cure you 
too.” Friends, never give up eared you have fully tried 
| A ng OF HOREHOUND AND T 


AR. 






n 
ets. and $1. Remember the name—H! 
y roe HOREHOUND AND 


Cc.N c RY’ PTENTON, No. 115 Fulton St.. New York, 
Props ietor. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute! 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of Oil 
has been removed. It has three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or sugar, and is 
therefore far more economical. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, 
easily digested, and admirably adapt- 


LE’S 
TAR—as there are 











&c., send your address, by postal card or letter, and get ed for invalids as well as for persons 
J. H. BUNNELL & CO’S Manual. of Instruction for in health. 
Learners of Telegraphy, latest edition, which we will aaemened 

















Sold by Grocers posses everywhere, 
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sands of amy homes this season. 
trial, Packag 











FOR TRIAL 











W We want every 
F”’ contains one packet each, Cuban 





Red Onion_Sugar Parsnip, 


and the price of the “Farm and Garden,” 5O« 


OO IN CASH PREMIUM 


ticulars and direc 
ever made. Do 
and receive the Seeds by return mail, and the 
to compete for the Cash Premiums. C, 


os the be st 





ions sent only with each package. 





CTS: 


Package “*F” of Dorr’s f¢ 
to induce you to try our Seeds, and to introduce them into thou- 


celsior C abbage, Long Orange Carrot, Boston Market Celery, Green 
ong Scarlet Radish, Boston Warket € 
Bay View Melon; also Superb Eapeny eae Sees sells for 50¢.) Usual pri 
aking $2.30, and see 


all purchasers of these trial packages, and no others, 


aper one year, all fully 


. DORR & CO. 669 


Our Special “FARM and GARI GARDEN” 
Offer ! An unequalled opportunity to secure the 
- “y armand Garden” for one year, Ahouete- 
REE and « sup plu of Choicest GA 
SEEDS at a trifling cost. We send the 
m and Garden” (the monthly Farmer's 
y FREE with each Trial 
a Seeds. We make the offer 





TRIAL“: Y 


pi Mia r) one 











Farmer and Gardener to give them a fair, honest 
Jueen Watermelon, New Favorite Tomato, Ex 
inged Lettuce, Mammoth 
mber, Pur le-top Turnip, 

f these Seeds is ®1.80; 

what we give for ONLY Cc 
Vegetables grown from our seeds. Competition open to 
Full par- 







Order at once and take advantage of the greatest offer 
8s Iowa Seed Manual sent with each order. 


Send your address, with 50e. in cash or stamps, 
veers fy and We will enter your name 
ourth St. Des Moines, la. 
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PETER HENDERSON 


7 7 bali lolli id bald ollicd lic Solid eli? nica (neil nic cd alk? 





ere 


& CO., 


AL ie wi i le i i i wt i OD A OD A 





Ey ocd Walid (nied Sold oli nica Soca Wold ic 
can be a obtained by sowing 


HENDERSON’S 
**CENTRAL PARK”’ 


LAWN GRASS SEED 


a mixture of selected grasses identical x 
those used in forming the lawns of N 
York’s famous Pp ar ver 50, 
ages sold by us last season. One quart of 
seed will sow an area 15x20 feet=300 square 
feet, or for an acre 5 bushels are required. 
Instructions for sowing and after treatment 
sent free with every order. Price, 25 cents 
per quart. (If by mail, add 10 cents per 
nae for pos tb y freight or ex ress, 
.00 per bushel. Catalogue 
of Seeds ‘and Plants free on application. 


SEEDSMEN & FLORISTS, 
Cortlandt St., New Yor! 
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ALDEN’S MANIFOLD 


CYCLOPEDIA. 


Over 300,000 subjects and 5,000 Siantetions, sume 
erous maps, 20 volumes, large octavo, $25; cheaper 
edition, | oe mer pages free. 500,0 00. v ad 
umes Choice Books —descriptive catalogue free. 
Books for examination before payment on evidence of 
good faith. NOT _ b ei DpEN Ss s too low. 


S N Publisher, 
18 Vesey Street, New York. P.O. Box 1227. 


FAIR DEALING. 


TheNew 
Czarina 
Switch 

With 
Six 








MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 

On receipt of sample shade, we will for- 
ward Hair goods by mail to any part of the 
U. 8. for approval, before the price is 
paid. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








“7 owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 





ISFIGURING Humors, acide ~~ 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infan- 
tile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood puriftier,cleans- 
es the blood and peers of uparities and poison- 
ous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itel.- 
ing and [nflammation, clears the Skin and Seaip, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indispensa- 
ble in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blem- 
— Chapped and Oily <in. 

UTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 2 25 
cents; Resolvent, $1. POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
Co., BOSTON, MAss. 



























“POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON AND WE'LL ALL TAKE 
TEA.”—Old Song. 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 


We have made a specialty for six years of giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get up Clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, etc. 
‘eas of all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound, We doa 
very large Tea and Coffee busi resides ne out 
from 6) to 9 CLUB ORDERS each 7 » SILVER- 
PLATED Me tL KS as Premiums with $5, $7 a and 
$10 orders. WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders. 
DECORATED TEA SETS with $15. GOLD 
Bas D or MOSS ROSE SETS of 44 pes., or DIN- 

NER SETS of 106 pes. with $20 orders, anda Host 
of other Premiums. Send us postal and mention this 
paper, and we will send you full Price and Premium 
List. Freight Cnegee ax: average 75 — yer 100 pounds 
to points Wést. TLONDO EA cé.. 
801 W ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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the BEST THING KNOWN For 


WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction, No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 





designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YOBK. 





STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 











MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 





